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The Classical Review 


MARCH, 1917 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE BERLIN-ABERDEEN ALCAEUS AGAIN. 


THE restoration of this fragment 
published in the Classical Review for 
December, 1909, in view of our greater 
knowledge of Lesbian poetry, now calls 
for revision. For the Berlin half of the 
Papyrus, the war has made it necessary 
for me to rely upon the photographic 
facsimile in the Sztzungsberichte der 
Konigl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
1902, i., p. 197; the Aberdeen half, 
through the kindness of Professor Har- 
rower, I have been able not only to 
examine at my leisure at Cambridge, 
but with the help of Mr. Lamacraft, of 
the British Museum, to take out of the 
glass and remount. 

First, as to the actual reading of the 
extant parts of the Papyrus. Inl.5 I 
should now read rather than 
In 1. 6 Borw| has Aa (so the 
Sitzungsberichte) written over Oe, meant, 
I think, to explain that this is 0a ‘ for 
a long time’ and not d4ra the particle 
(which really, however, with Aeolic 
loss of the aspirate, would have been 
written dT). In 1. 7 the Papyrus has 
rather than woAvéax[. In 1.11, 
joined to the top left-hand curve of the 
@, there is a trace of the end of the 
horizontal stroke of 7. In 1. 15 the 
letter between the two epsilons can 
only, I think, be y. The supposed ¢i 
of |. 17 is really, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, 7v, what was taken for the 
left-hand dot over « being the top of 
the left-hand upper stroke of v, the 
bottom part of which is plainly visible 
in the facsimile. What was thought 
to be part of v in 1. 18 may be equally 
part of w. According to the facsimile, 
the mutilated strip of papyrus on the 
right of the extant part of the column 


NO. CCLXIII, VOL, XXXI, 


shows clearly in 1. 15 the letters wv, and 
in ll. 8, 11, and 14 bears possible traces 
of 7, to, and v respectively. 

The scholion on |. 1 was pretty cer- 
tainly, as was suggested before, [ri 
voles ; I add the second scholion with 
one or two new readings: cata thr | 
tiv | él Mupai- 
Nov | | ot 
m(ept) | tov x(ai) | Paviav 
[0]¥d(é) w(p0)- | w(piv) | T(Hr) 


dixns Epyyov | [et |s | 
[rH]s AgeBov. The reading in ll. 8-15 
has hitherto been 
mp brocyxeiv, but the letter 
before Sixny is +. mplv, being at the 
end of the line, had to be compressed, 
and is apparently written mp with a 
sloping left-to-right stroke across the 
p and a small v added above the line. 
Misreading this as the scribe 
at first took + for and wrote 
but afterwards corrected it to Sz«npv. 
This scholion explains, I take it, the 
words mavtas dpiotnas amuxpivéns | 
eis waxpov atepéva, and 
begins, as would be expected, opposite 
l. 8. It was owing, I believe, to the 
presence of this scholion that col. 2 
was displaced at its eighth linet I do 
not agree with the Berlin editors that 
the fact that the first three lines of this 
scholion begin further to the right than 
the rest is necessarily to be regarded 
as proof that the coronis after 1. 7 of 


1 For those who have not access to the 
facsimile I should explain here that there is 
extant part of a second column, which from its 
eighth line onwards begins about three letters 
further to the right, a coronis after 1. 7 marking 
the end of a poem. Y 
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col. 2 (and therefore col. 2 itself) was 
there before the scholion. The scribe 
found that, owing to 1. g of col. 1 pro- 
jecting rather further than its neigh- 
bours, he had begun the scholion rather 
too far to the right, and corrected this 
at his fourth line. 

Opposite ll. 5-10 of the text, begin- 
ning above the level of 1. 5 of both 
columns, there are traces of a third 
scholion, whose presence, duly recorded 
in the Sitzungsberichte (1902) is ignored 
in the Berliner Klassikertexte (1907). I 
tread them somewhat doubtfully as 
follows: ayrov | roy «(at) | 
nevidav | | [dvT]a 
xatov | [xai] adXovs. This note, 
obviously explaining the same words as 
scholion 2, was written opposite l. 5 
because the place where it would 
naturally have come was already occu- 
pied. To obviate any difficulty which 
might be caused by its unusual position, 
the scribe prefixed to it a reference- 
mark y—fairly clear—corresponding to 
a similar mark which he put opposite 
the end of the phrase to be explained. 
The second y is plainly visible between 
the ninth line of this scholion and the 
third line of scholion 2. That scholion 
3 was written after scholion 2 is clear 
from the displacement of the two lines 
«ai twas | adXovs to the left. 

In the second half of the Papyrus, 
in 1. 19 I was mistaken in supposing 
the letter after 708’ to be ¢; it is clearly 
e. The end of |. 20 shows what might 
be a very small piece of the top of o. 
In 1. 21, after the blank of the bad 
strip, the remounting has given us traces 
of the letters peyye[e],4 which I had 
originally supplied by conjecture. In 
1. 22 what is visible after v is almost 
certainly the left-hand bottom part of 
r; a, 6, d, are less likely. In the last 
syllable of the line the letter before is 
certainly v, not «, and what follows o 
ist,notastop. The letter before the 


T A small piece of the stem of p and its joining 
with the round part (the lower part of the stem 
was curved more than usual to the right); most 
of the upper part of the stem of ¢ and the 
beginning and end of the horizontal stroke; 
part of the horizontal stroke of y; left half of 
the centre of x; bottom of e. 


% 


v is probably a rather than uv; «, 0, 4, 
are unlikely. The letter before this a 
is quite possibly y; if so, the cross- 
stroke, or the left-hand half of it, slants 
and is high up, and there are some very 
slight traces of the stem and tail below; 
but a, 8, A, &, uv, x, are also possible. 
By a process of exhaustion one arrives 
at Bapd Aapddvar or of 
which the latter makes admirable sense 
and is a compound after Alcaeus’ own 
heart. Half an inch to the right of 
1. 22, as the Papyrus is now mounted, 
and slightly below it, beyond a hole 
one letter wide, I read the right half of 
w followed by t. To judge by the 
surface of the Papyrus, these letters 
really belong to the other side, the 
little piece on which they are written 
having been twisted round.? In 1. 23 
a trace of the o of érevxyopar is visible. 
The first extant letter of 1. 24 is cer- 
tainly 7, note. In 1. 25 the first letter 
is 4, and there is a trace of the 7 in 
KXeavaxtiday. In 1. 26 I see the end of 
the horizontal strcke of 7 before the «. 
Line 27 ends with not pedua- 
deos ; but between 6 and e in the space 
generally left blank (see below) there is 
an ink spot, and yet it seems impossible 
so to twist the right half of the fragment 
as to join the spot up with the e; either 
the scribe wrote pedddeca, or the spot 
is an accidental one upon the blank 
strip like another which occurs between 
the final v of 26 and the scholion. In 
1. 28, what was read as MuJpovdos 
@Aecev is now seen to be ]nxtAos 
preceded by the upper part of « or the 
right-hand upright stroke of mw or v; 
the scribe appears to have written 
ounkiros for 
2 If they do belong to this side, they are too 
far to the left to belong to col. 2 unless we 
suppose the scribe to have reverted to the 
initial line abandoned after |. 7 of that column ; 
they are too far to the right to be a correction 
or explanation of anything in col. 1; they are 
isolated, and so cannot be the end of a scholion. 
If not a correction of something in col. 2, which 
is perhaps hardly likely, the letters, if they 
belong to this side, might stand for the numeral 
810. As this numeral is probably far too large 
to indicate the number of a poem in a ‘ book,’ 
this fragment would then have belonged to an 
edition of Alcaeus which was not divided into 
books. It should be noted, however, that there 
is no numeral opposite 1. 8 of col. 2, where a 
coronis marks the beginning of a new poem. 


| 
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Now as to the reconstitution of the 
Papyrus. The line of the initial letters 
is got, with some probability, but not 
of course with certainty, by tracing 
out from the extant portions 1. 10 
which occurs elsewhere, and drawing 
through its left extremity a line parallel 
both to the lines of the initial letters of 
both parts of col. 2 (the displacement 
of that column at 1. 8 is, of course, to 


be regarded as exceptional) and to the 


line of the initial letters of ll. 5-13 of 
the scholion xara thy puynv x.t.r. The 
initial line thus obtained slopes con- 
siderably to the left, and is slightly 
curved, increasing the outward tendency 
at the rate of the space of about one 
letter in twenty-five lines. The position 
of the second half of the Papyrus rela- 
tively to the first is fixed horizontally 
by the bad strip which runs vertically 
down through both halves of the 
Papyrus, and is generally left blank by 
the scribe. Vertically it is more doubt- 
ful. The question whether the second 
half fits directly on to the first half 
cannot be solved till we have the actual 
fragments together before us. Mean- 
while I have assumed that there is no 
gap, and may note here, but not as 
evidence in favour of my assumption, 
that to the right above the « in the first 
extant line of the second half (1. 19) 
there is a trace of what might be the 
bottom of the v of the last line of the 
first half as I have restored it. 


(a) [Tis yoopa o’ Savoia, 
[Odpon: ov pace adtos Kpovidals 
péwv | 
[eupevai “Ape’ Ké Edy 


5 ovd’ dra 
opov] 
[tarrevcavt éplérav éxarn- 
[Borw] 


[tevénv Soppos de]Orov | 

{ai mavras apliornas 
én{s] 

[aita tov oéOev elis 
[uéva. | 


10 [dvdpes yap ’Apev- 
[ios *] 
[viv oddev ws Khvos éBor- 


[pevor] 
[ar céOev Zeds 
* 
15 [BeBorreut0 yap] ta 7’ 
[dx Jov 


[viv Oris Ke EBpepér@ A 
[rov exrnodpevov ols] mudv[os 
| 
aynv: rade dup’ 
(b) [od8 dp’ 768’ Enor [ap] 
20 [inow: Tevaryn)s yap rade cor 
ov ade]Xpos Mdap 
[xatéxtevve 
vou. 
[ras éyw mépt érev[x]- 
opat, 
[ovrw a derio 
25 [drcoOar ray’, ali ye KNeavaxridav 
[Sav éyw repidw,| Tov persddea 
[rods Kal WAETaD. 


1 probably o’ese 2P 4 P probably 


o’ape'o|r : P ma §P probably ovrap: 
P ovr’ovvy 7 P probably revnvdopos 8 P 
9 P am{ 13 P 14 P 


(eis 15 P probably P aura: 
18 above the« in |. 19 trace of bottom of what 
might be 19 P probably acces: P rod’enoi 
20 P radecal 22 for traces after Bapy see above 
24 P |no@ (z.e. iinoOe due to misinterpretation 
of elided diphthong) aediw 26 P jpx 27 P 
pedcad 28 P probably ojun: P Junxidos 


Greater experience of such attempts 
at restoration has enabled me not only 
to suggest the reading of the third 
scholion given above, but to put forward 
a conjectural restoration of ll. 14-18. 
The key to the last two of these lines 
lies in the letters mvav, which can 
hardly be anything but some case of 
mvavos. What, it may be asked, has 
this context to do with pease-pudding ? 
It can only come, I think, in a metaphor 
or a proverbial saying. The context 
calls for something equivalent to ‘ You 
have made your bed and you must lie 
on it.’ I suggest ‘ He that has boiled 
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the pudding must eat it.’ For the 
homely saying cf. Alcaeus Ox. Pap. 
1234, fr. 2, col. 1, 1. 14, @idos pev HoGa 
Kat’ &pipov Kadnv | Kal yotpoy and the 
scholion adloc. For the use of proverbs 
by Alcaeus cf. fr. 110 Bergk. I can 
find no exact parallel in the Paroemio- 
graphi, but there are several proverbs 
involving gaxj. It should be added 
that mvdvios moATés is mentioned by 
Alcman, fr. 75 Bergk. 


The poem may be translated thus : 

What purpose or intent is in thee, 
my country, that thou hast been so 
long time distraught? Be of good 
cheer; for the son of Cronus himself 
did tell thee that thou hadst no need to 
fear warfare howsoever it should seize 
thee, nor should neighbour foeman, nay 
nor oarsman from over the far-bounded 
sea, maintain for long the woeful con- 
flict of the far-flung spear, unless thou 
shouldst of thyself send afar all the 
best of thy people, to sunder them from 
thee. For ’tis men that are a city’s 
tower in war. Butalas! thou no longer 
doest the Father’s will, and so a swift 
fate hath overtaken thee, and us that 
had been sent to help thee, Zeus—for 
so he had willed it—hath made to mis- 
carry and taken away from thee again. 
And now let whoso will, bring thee 
assuagement of thy woes. He that 
hath made him pottage, he also must 
eat it; these things are no longer a 
concern of ours. And whatsoever Fate 
it is that sendeth this trouble, ’tis sent 
with due reason. These woes began 
for thee with Tenages, son of Aeolus, 
that was slain of yore by the sword of 
his brother Macar, a sword that left 
sorrow behind it. And now I make 
this prayer concerning thee: that I 
may no longer see the daylight, if the 
son of Cleanax or yonder Splitfoot or 
the son of Archeanax be suffered yet to 
live by one whom his dear sweet native 
land, and factious strife as old as itself, 
together have done away. 


The poem apparently refers either to 
the failure of an attempt of the exiles 
to return by force of arms, or to the 
rejection by Myrsilus of an offer of the 
exiles to return and combine with him 
against an external foe; the latter is 
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perhaps to be preferred. The failure 
of Myrsilus to come to terms—or, in 
the former case, the failure of the exile’s 
military attempt—is here ascribed to 
Zeus’s anger with the city for going 
against his will in banishing all the 
good men with whom he had blessed it, 
and who would have heen its protection 
in this foreign war. In]. 2 I previously 
read técov mepdSnoa. The verb is 
uncertain; the traces of the first extant 
letter are perhaps more suitable to & 
than to o; peuavnoat would be too 
long. In 1. 3 ¢ace either refers to an 
oracle or is meant implicitly, ‘ by 
giving it such noble citizens.’ In l. 5 
mnAopov = THroupor, cf. Eur. El. 
251. In 1. 8 the reference is to the 
banishment to Pyrrha (see the scholion), 
cf. 1. 28, where @dAeocav is only meta- 
phorical. In 1. 12 dpaocay is present 
—— perhaps we should write 
paicav. Bpurnpes for puthpes is quoted 
in this number and case by a Gram- 
marian, cf. Hoffm. Gr. Dial. ii., p. 218, 
§ 23. Inl.17 the Middle éyycdpevov 
means ‘boil for himself.’ With 1. rg 
cf. Ox. Pap. 1233, col. 2, fr. 1, ll. 2 
and 7 (C.R. May, 1914). In 1. 20, for 
Macar the founder of the Greek colony 
in Lesbos see my earlier notes. In 
1.22 the old reading Bapvéaiw presup- 
poses a blank of about three letters to 
have been left after the &; moreover 
the letter before is vy, not In 1. 23, 
for the concluding sentence connected 
by a relative, cf. the end of Theocr. 7. 
In 1. 25 KAeavaxriday is explained by a 
scholion 1(ov) Mupai(Aov). In 1. 26 we 
should perhaps read 4 ’pyaavaxrtidav ; 
see too my earlier note. The scholion 
to this line, t(ov) cannot 
refer to the latter half of the line. In 
l. 27 {v= fwov as in Homer; there is 
not room for f@v7T’. In 1. 28 for 
oppnrsxos cf. Theocr. 29. 


My thanks are due to Professor 
Harrower, to the Keeper of the MSS. 
at the British Museum, to Mr. C. T. 
Lamacraft, and to Mr. A. Baldrey of 
the University Library. Mr. Baldrey’s 
expert knowledge of papyrus as a 
writing material has been of great 
service. 

J. M. Epmonps. 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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THE ASSEMBLY AT AULIS. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


II. 


In addition to the unsuitability of the 
vicinity of Aulis, there are arguments 
from the Homeric text. The first is 
based on Nestor’s advice to Agamemnon 
in II. ii. 360 ff. to separate his warriors by 
tribes andclans. This advice is said to 
be startling in the tenth year of the war 
—which is the old and now forgotten 
argument against the Teichoskopia— 
and after nine years without defeat— 
which is the objection to the Wall, and 
like it ignores the secession of Achilles, 
the incipient despair and misery of 
Agamemnon, and the mutinous spirit 
of the army. So the-advice is either 
‘sheer lunacy’ or it must have been 
given when the army was being formed 
in Greece itself. Dr. Leaf forbears de 
lunatico inquirere and adopts the second 
alternative. ‘It was originally spoken, 
not at Troy, but at the gathering at 
Aulis.’ Bunt certainly it is not the sort 
of advice that would be given when the 
men were on shipboard waiting to 
proceed to Troy, and Nestor’s words 
clearly imply they are applicable to 
operations in the field. So the conclu- 
sion is quite unacceptable. The view 
taken by Andrew Lang on pp. 281 f. of 
Homer and his Age seems much better. 
Monro quotes Herodotus and Tacitus 
very effectively. 

We are to see in this advice ‘ the 
handiwork of the Cataloguer,’ who in- 
serted it to prepare for his Catalogue. But 
he must also have inserted ii. 445 f., where 
we are told the advice is carried out—oi 
xpivovres. It will be easy to say 
that that also is the handiwork of the 
Cataloguer or some ‘arranger,’ but 
many, Dr. Leaf included, consider 441 ff. 
to be an essential part of the old Iliad. 
So to pursue the matter further will 
only lead us, with critics of the second 
book generally, per’ ampyxtous épidas, 
like Agamemnon himself, and we may 
leave it there. 

It is useless for any one to discuss the 
propriety of such a piece of advice from 
Nestor—not the only counsel of the 


kind which comes from his mouth in the 
Iliad—because Homer tells us so little 
about the militaryarrangements between 
the landing at Troy and the Wrath. It 
is a constant grievance of the Higher 
Criticism that Homer tells us just what 
he needed for his own purposes, but it 
is unreasonable to require more from 
him, or to argue against the text from 
supposed omissions. Dissectors of the 
Iliad should bear in mind, what some 
of themselves, Dr. Leaf included (on J1. 
i. 71), admit, that much knowledge of 
the Troica is evidently taken for granted. 
If they knew how much, they might be 
more leniently disposed towards the 
poem. As it is, much of their argu- 
mentation is at random. Ne damnent 
quod non intellegunt. They should not 
discourse as if they knew all there is to 
know. 

The handiwork of the Cataloguer is 
also seen in ii. 301 ff., which may be set 
out with Dr. Leaf’s punctuation in his 
edition : 


ed yap 87 evi dpeciv, éoré 

TaVTES 

paptupo, ods wn Khpes EBav Bavaroro 
hépoveat 

te Kai és vijes 
"Axatav 

nyepeOovto . . . 


No one, it is said, has ever given a 
satisfactory explanation of this latter 
part, which Dr. Leaf now translates, 
‘while the ships were assembling at 
Aulis yesterday and the day before.’ It 
is, however, found to be ‘quite intelligible 
if we suppose that the description of the 
omen at Aulis really belongs to the 
poem of the gathering of the ships,’ and 
has been inserted in the second Iliad, 
‘with a certain amount of rounding off, 
though less than one could have wished.’ 
These last seven words are fatal. 
There is, in fact, no rounding off at all. 
Not only that, but if, with Dr. Leaf, 
we take the words te mpwif’ 
in the sense which he supposes they 
bore in their original setting, 7.e. liter- 
ally ‘ yesterday or the day before,’ they 
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make absolute nonsense of the passage 
to which they have been transferred. 
It is impossible to believe an adapter or 
arranger or faker could have been such 
a fool. It was surely the business of 
these meddlers, one would think it would 
be their prime object, to adapt their 
interpolations to the context, to smooth 
over the juncturae, and to be careful not 
to make nonsense or difficulty by their 
additions to the text as they found it. 

That is enough for present purposes, 
but it may be added that Dr. Leaf, in 
his edition, followed the great majority 
of commentators in not taking the ex- 
pression literally, but as ‘a proverbial 
expression.’ The meaning would be, it 
is after all as it were but yesterday or the 
day before that we were at Aulis and 
were vouchsafed the omen of the god 
promising us success. The nine years 
are gone, and we can afford to make 
light of them now that the fatal day for 
Troy is at hand. This, however, is 
said to be strange ‘in a passage which 
is designed to lay special stress upon 
the length of the war.’ But this is 
surely to misrepresent the object of 
Odysseus’ speech. In ‘seven (291-7) 
out of the forty-nine lines in it he does 
refer to the long years of disappoint- 
ment. It has been a weary time; he 
does not deny it. But the aim in the 
whole speech is quite clear. The 
waiting is at an end and success is at 
hand, the fulfilment promised by Hea- 
ven itself. ra viv mavta is 
the consummation to which the speaker 
leads up. 

Lastly, an indication that the assem- 
bly at Aulis was not part of the old 
tradition is found in the concocted 
story told by Odysseus in beggar’s guise 
to Penelopé in Od. xix. 165 ff. The old 
man pretends he is Idomeneus’ brother, 
and tells how he had seen Odysseus in 
Crete, when the Ithakan was driven to 
the island ‘ as he was hastening to Troy ’ 
(Dr. Leaf’s translation of (éyevov 
Tpoinvde). Odysseus, the beggar says, 
had on landing enquired for Idomeneus, 
but the Cretan chief had some days 
before left for Ilios—r@ 8 Sexatn 
éviexdtn Tédev Has 
xopwviow elow. ‘It is clear,’ 
Dr. Leaf concludes, ‘ that the poet who 
wrote this passage knew nothing of any 


assembling at Aulis. Odysseus and 
Idomeneus alike make straight for Troy- 
land from their homes.’ And ona later 
page he argues that it was to Lemnos 
and not to Aulis that these chiefs were 
Sailing, to a harbour in sight of Troy 
and not to ‘the secluded trap behind 
Euboea.’ But this is too precipitate. 
Lemnos must be ruled out at once on 
Dr. Leaf’s own principles and in his 
own words. ‘It is clear that the poet 
who wrote this passage knew nothing 
of any assembling at’ Lemnos, and Dr. 
Leaf is estopped from mentioning a 
base there, though of course the 
Achaeans may have called to refresh 
themselves. 

The conclusion Dr. Leaf desires is 
based on that old and most useful canon 
of the Higher Criticism that, when the 
poet does not mention a thing, the 
critic may infer the poet ‘ did not know’ 
that thing. One need not waste words 
over the fallacy at this late date, but one 


.may at least claim that the feigned 


tales of Odysseus are not fit subjects 
for the serious criticism which is 
applied to the narratives of, for example, 
the ancient historians. A still more 
important consideration, however, is 
this, that Dr. Leaf’s rendering of the 
text cannot be accepted. His theory 
requires that we translate (éyevov 
Tpoinvde ‘ going to Troy direct,’ or, in 
his own words, ‘ making straight for 
Troy.’ But this will not do at all, as an 
examination of the uses of the verb 
shows. The Achaeans in JI. ii. 154 are 
described as olxade (éuevo. when they 
were only making preparations to sail. 
Telemachus in Od. xvii. 5 is dorvde 
iéwevos before he has left the swineherd’s 
steading. The two words can only 
mean that Telemachus was bent on 
going to the town, or had that in his 
mind. And so in the feigned tale the 
meaning need be no more than that 
Odysseus was sailing with Troy as his 
ultimate destination. As for Idome- 
neus, who is said to have gone ‘to 
Troy,’! must we accept the expression, 


1 The lines about Idomeneus (quoted above) 
have been used earlier in the beggar’s story, 
182 f.: ‘My brother Idomeneus went to Troy 
with the Atreidae (while I stayed at home).’ 
No one would remark ‘here on the omission of 
Aulis. 
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in a concocted version of events that 
happened twenty years before (as the 
beggar himself reminds Penelope xix. 
222), as meaning he had gone straight 
to Troy? Should we expect Aulis to 
be mentioned? Must we condemn the 
poet for not telling us all the facts he 
might have introduced ? If so, we shall 
say it is strange we are not told Odysseus 
had his fleet of twelve ships with him. 
Rather we recall Dr. Leaf’s own dictum, 
already referred to, that ‘the earlier 
history of the expedition is evidently 
presumed as a familiar story,’ incidents 
in which are passed over sub silentio, 
and refer to Professor Scott’s conclusion 
in C.J. xii. 129, that ‘the poet (of the 
Odyssey) repeated little or nothing to 
his hearers with which they were 
already familiar.’ It is surely hyper- 
critical to expect perfect precision and 
fulness of detail, according to our taste 
and critical requirements, in any part 
of the epic narrative, but especially in 
regard to a tale the character of which 
the poet himself emphasises in the 
words, loxe Wevdea 
opoia. The poet’s object in 
sending Idomeneus to Troy was to get 
him out of the way, so that it should 
fall to his soi-disant brother to entertain 
Odysseus. If the poet sent him to 
Troy without reference to Aulis, few 
will blame him. No one in an ancient 
audience would have noticed the omis- 
sion, and that is really all the defence 
necessary. 

But, if more be necessary, let us grant 
that Odysseus and Idomeneus were 
each making his way straight to Troy. 
Other chiefs would presumably do the 
same. Then what about the principle 
of naval strategy, already discussed, 
that a fleet must be kept together, if 
every unit sought the scene of opera- 
tions in Asia by itself? What was 
dangerous in the Euripos would surely 
be doubly so out in the Aegaean. 

The rejection of the assembly at 
Aulis as not being part of the old 
tradition is an element in the case for 
the Boeotian origin of the Catalogue, 


and a new addition to the familiar 
arguments. The theory, like those of 
the lateness and inferiority of the Dolo- 
neta, the ‘Continuation’ of the Odyssey, 
and many others, suited the spirit of 
the Homeric criticism of the nineteenth 
century, and was readily elevated to 
the position of an assured result of the 
Higher Criticism. But the foundation 
on which it was reared is quite unsub- 
stantial. One ground is that the 
Boeotians are mentioned first. Well, 
as the men of old remarked, the Cata- 
loguer, whoever he was and whenever 
he flourished, had to begin somewhere, 
and it is generally admitted that, begin- 
ning as he did, he made a very suc- 
cessful and complete circuit of the 
Achaean realm. And a central tract 
like Boeotia, already in those days no 
mean territory, does seem quite a suit- 
able starting-point. Another ground is 
that the Catalogue was also known as 
the Bototia. But that was natural 
cnough, as Mr. Allen shows in C.Q. 
ili, 92, when the Boeotians were the 
first to be mentioned. And, again, 
Catalogues are a feature of Boeotian 
poetry. But noone has yet shown that 
they were its monopoly, and Mr. Gomme 
seems to be justified in saying in 
J.H.S. xxxiii. 55 that ‘there is little 
reason, beyond the agreement of 
scholars, to support one another’ for 
accepting the idea. Lastly, there have 
been attempts to confirm this Boeotian 
origin by shewing that the Catalogue 
was composed in stanzas. The restora- 
tions varied, some of their authors 
choosing stanzas of two lines, others of 
three, and others again of five; but all 
were failures. The Boeotian theory, in 
short, was far from being established, 
and was seriously disputed even in 
Germany. Asia Minor as the home of 
the Cataloguer has had many adherents. 

For the reasons given I think we 
may reject this attempt to detach the 
Assembly at Aulis from the old and 
genuine tradition. 

A. SHEWAN. 
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THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


VII. 

Hymn Dem. 387-404 : 
Ilepoepivy érép[wOev, p’ adwihy &xovoe) 
pnrpos éfs, xara [5 add’ jvioxdy Te 
Gdro dyxas yap épttaro unrép’ éhéc Oar, } 
[rér’ addoin Ovyarhp He wapos trep] 
wicAn dddov eivat, } 
xal pléy’ Eros Oupadyes 

Téxvov, un pa rh wor wor’ érdys 
Bpdpns ; eEavda, [uy xed0’, iva wavra daclw 
&s uev yap x’ m[pds ovpavdv Te} 
kal map’ éuol marpi | 
vaeTaos mavrecot jou. 
el 6¢ wéracco, Karioic’ br[d KevOecr yalns] 
olxjoes Tpirov wpawy os elv ’Aldao,] 
tas map’ éuol re kal 
yat evwdecr elapivoiow 
ravrodara@s Gadde, Tér’ Hep. evTos 
adris péya Oaipa avOpwrats. 


In 387 Allen (Hom. Op. v.) reads 
idev Gupata Kara (Goodwin), a 
slight variation of Voss’s é7ei ide nada 
mpocwra. After idodca (385) the use of 
ide here is surely a little weak, nor do I 
think it is much better to call attention 
to the beaux yeux of the mater dolorosa, 
than to the facial beauty of the lady 
who is hurrying forward pawas 
(386), not as Allen and Sikes say ‘like 
a mad woman,’ but ‘like a Maenad,’ 
as the next words épos xdta imply. 
Mountains have no association either in 
Homeric or later ages with lunatics or 
lunatic asylums, though they have with 
Maenads, who are also known to be 
vocal d7ra). 

In 388 jvdxov is per se better than 

immous. She did not stay even to thank 
Hermes. I am far from saying, as 
Lucian might have done, that this is 
the earliest instance of ‘bilking the 
cabman.’ 
cf. 290, is a happy 
suggestion of Ilgen’s. In the next line 
(392) Goodwin’s maoyue from M is not 
supported by the appearance of the MS. 
v. Buecheler. Mayra (394) has its justifi- 
cation in Persephone’s reply 406-33, c/. 
416 in particular. 

In 398 we have the most difficult 
line of the whole passage. M reads 
ei iodo’ bm. m 
xev0eou yains. With one exception all 
editors agree that wrdaca is corrupt, and 
represents in all probability some form 


of the verb found in 413 macac0at. 
Wyttenbach suggested ef érdow, of 
which two continuations are offered 
madw adtis iodo’ (Ruhnken), te 
pev iodo’ (Buecheler). Now érdow is 
inadmissible here, because the true epic 
termination is -ao, and -w stands in our 
texts only conventionally where it can 
be scanned, and must be scanned, as a 
short syllable, really representing -ao 
with the o elided, eg. 193 
axotw (éxtnoa’), O 18, 410. The 
late Professor Alfred Goodwin, what- 
ever his reason may have been, sug- 
gested mdocao both in 393 and here, 
et 5é Tt correct in 
form, but not quite satisfactory palaeo- 
graphically. Now Mr. Allen steps in 
with a retrograde and _ impossible 
attempt to defend the tradition nearly 
in its entirety : 


el avy’ love’. ... 


So Allen and Sikes 1g04, and Allen, 
Hom. Op. v. 1913. 

Their defence of ei 5é is this: ‘ the 
ellipse of the verb of the second pro- 
tasis in a double condition is occa- 
sionally found: I 42,’ and a few in- 
stances from later authors. Not one 
of these resembles our passage in any 
degree; but it would be a waste of 
time to set forth the details of a careful 
examination of this point. The hymn- 
writer might undoubtedly have ex- 
pressed his meaning in the form of a 
double condition, if he had chosen. He 
did not choose to do so, and no more 
need be said. So far the defence is a 
failure. Let us turn to the residue : 


wadw ct’ lodo’ . . . olxnoes K.7.X. 


Would any scholar possessed of com- 
mon-sense stand godfather to such 
a sentence? Allen and Sikes with 
their inimitable faculty of translating 
‘through a stone wall’ complacently 
remark. ‘ The line thus gains in vivid- 
ness: ‘* but if so, you will have to fly 
back”’.’ Quite a cheerful tone for 
Demeter under the circumstances. So 
childishly affectionate, is it not? She 
certainly ought to have addressed Per- 
sephone as ‘ Birdie.’ Then the editors, 
with at least an inkling of the truth, 


{ 
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begin to hedge: ‘If dodca following 
mtaou is awkward, it would be possible 
to read éovo0’.” Of course the real flaw 
is not in dodea but in mraca. We may 
be sure that the author never intended 
to hint at any other mode of convey- 
ance for Persephone than that already 
used twice before. 

Last, but not least, is the linguistic 
objection to wrdca, and it is fatal. 
The early Epic knows nothing of the 
word, recognising only mwrapévn (E 282, 
X 362): but Mr. Allen refers to three 
black stains to justify the atrocity, 
é£ér7n Hes. Op. 98 and Batr. 208, 211. 
I do not think that even the author 
of the Batrachomyomachia was really 
guilty, though, if he were, it would not 
matter much : 

This beautiful ending of a hexameter is 
found in a passage ejected as Byzantine 
(210-222) by Mr. Allen himself, and set 
in small type below his text. The 


other, 
208 Yux7 5’ éx cwpmaros Exrn, 


is better metre, but a large number of 


MSS. read oropatos értn. Now copa- 
tos is an obvious and natural correction 
of otduatos, but not vice versa. The 
author of the parody therefore probably 
wrote oroyatos in this fashion, for he 
knew his Homer: 

oréparos é&érraro Oupds 


(Ovyos is in fact the reading of two 
MSS.). Mr. Allen’s Byzantine, who 
knew his own vernacular, after writing 
211 to his own satisfaction, pushed 
éxtn into 208 and even tried to get it 
into 236 also, as two MSS. attest. 
There remains the line of Hesiod in 
a very corrupt passage about Pandora 
who opened the great jar, avO@pa7ooe 
éunjoato xndea Avypa (95). This libel 
on the Greek Eve probably arises from 
the corruption of ‘heaped up,’ 
‘collected,’ ‘amassed.’ Then follows: 
potvn & ’Edmis cv Sduoow 


mpdabev yap éwéuBare 


The dwelling was in no sense ‘ unbreak- 


able.’ The true reading is the very 
opposite The 
chamber had been ‘broken open.’ The 


burglary.had been committed, and the 
repentant lady-burglar was determined 


not to lose Hope. ’Avdppnxtos is not 
found elsewhere, but cf. H 461 tetxos 
avappyéas and Eur. Hec. 1040: 

yap olkwy dvappitw 


For é&érrn I would suggest the regular 
éxrrérato followed by 7 thus: 

éxrérad’* 1) yap mpbodev 
would be reached readily 
enough perhaps through an interme- 
diate 

In our line H. Dem. 398 I have 
written mémacco because we have 
meracunv 642, and it is the best 
authenticated form. Misreadas rracco 
it is near enough to the tradition, but 
the confusion of and 
is common in MSS. and texts, and 
mraco is still nearer to rraca. 

In 402 wavtodaras looks fairly certain 
for mavrodarois, and the lacuna before 
404 seems adequately filled by the 
formulaic line (y 97, § 327, p 44). 

Instead of the unmanageable opéwv 
tpitatov in 399 I have written tpitov 
@padov, a transposition that may be 
added to the list submitted in the C.R., 
June, 1916, and a restoration of the 
true epic form of the genitive plural. 
Eiv 'AiSao is Buecheler’s generally 
accepted suggestion for the meaning- 
less eis éviavtov of m. 

In 403 relieves 
considerabiy the metrical defects of 
Ovntois 7’ avOpwros, and it is 
surely enough that Persephone excites 
the wonder of humanity alone. 


* * * 
409 'EpéBevs, iva p’ 
after is intolerable. 
‘Going to go’ is venial in comparison 
with ‘he came that I should come.’ 
Allen and Sikes calmly say it is not 
offensive. Perhaps not to them; but 
they happen to be under the delusion 
that depends on (407) as 
in A 715, 2 194, whereas it is as plain 
as daylight that épiovvios ayyedos 
(407) is simply the stereotyped descrip- 
tion of cf. éboxomov apyevpovTnv 
(a 38), and has nothing whatever to do 
with the predication. A fair reading 
here can only be attained by some form 
of conjecture, ¢.g. 
dgéuev "EpéBec@’ tva . 
For ’EpéBeodgu v. 349. 
* * 


* 
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439: 

5’ dp’ dugaydmrnoe Anurrepos ayvijs* 

€x Tod of mpdmoXos Kal drdwy dvacoa. 

Gemoll and Abel read ayrjv as does 
Mr. Evelyn White rightly enough. 
Persephone’s claim to the epithet is 
indefeasible: Demeter’s rests on the 
doubtful passage 202-5, where after an 
impossible yAevns for xreVnow the 
texts read unmetrically (203) 


Tke MS. has tpéyato, 
pointing clearly enough to an original 


wapackwrrovea mporpéyaro, 


mp having been lost by lipography 
before tp. 

But the form «opm, ‘the Attic official 
title of Persephone (in decrees),’ is the 
chief difficulty here. ‘The true reading, 
involving the change of two letters, is 
probably 

younv Anunhrepos ayviv. 

In the next line Persephone has again 
been robbed of an honourable title. 
The pronoun 7, ‘she,’ seems _ badly 
wanted, so I venture to suggest that it 
has partially survived in the quite need- 
less of (n frequently becomes 2), and the 
reading may have been 


éx 6€ Tod mpdrodos Kal drdwy tcxe dvdoons. (-7). 


That 7 in this position should in later 
times be lost was inevitable, as 7 
necessarily suggested merely 
the definite article and noun. The 
other feasible arrangement 7 6’ é« tod 
would certainly have had a better chance 
of survival. 
* * * 

The short speech of Hecate to 
Demeter 54-8, five lines in all, is most 
unsatisfactory not only in detail but in 
scope and purpose. I have already 
dealt with the verbal and metrical 
defects of 54 and 55, and for 57 davis 
yap jKovo’ so long ago as 1896 I sug- 
gested gwvevtons yap axovo’. The last 
line (58) is a stumbling-block to all 
judicious editors, and cannot possibly 
be correct. But even if none of these 
minor difficulties existed, the speech 
elaborately introduced (44-53) contains 
nothing dignum tanto hiatu. For nine 
days Demeter taking neither food nor 
drink had been roaming to and fro 


seeking tidings of her daughter, and 
all in vain, until Hecate came to meet 
her with this trivial and uninforming 
speech. Yet it is clear from the imme- 
diate sequel (59-62) that Hecate must 
have recommended the visit to Eelios, 
which is at once undertaken and the 
mystery solved. The tradition is for 
some reason at fault, probably becausc 
of an idea even to this day prevalent in 
some minds that a poet even in early 
epic times ought to be restrained from 
repeating himself. The speech may be 
supposed to have run thus: 


54: 


Anunrnp wpnpdpos ayaddwpos, 

tls Ovpaviwy } ris Ovnrav advOpSrwv 

xal odv pidov ; 
Tis yap dxove’, ardp 
[GAX’ Spa xe ixdpeda xadxoBares 6G 
"HeNov, bs] wacay éml xara mévrov (69-73) 
alBépos éx dins karadépxerat dxrivecot, 

8s rus déxovoay avdyKy 


[avrap 8 o’] ovk adé-ywr épée vnuepréa marta (c’ 


The absolute additions here are en- 
closed within brackets. For the rest, 
in 57 the accepted view that the words 
mean ‘I heard her voice, but I did not 
see him,’ seems to me distinctly refuted 
by the comparison of 67-8. There is 
little to choose between gwryv tijs (cf. 
67) and dwvevons as remedies for the 
bad metre and rhythm of darfs yap 
nxovo’, and the repetition of drap ov« 
idov dpOarpotow (57 and 60) goes far to 
justify the use I have made of 69-73. 

In 58 other substitutes might be 
found for the words és tus énv, added to 


distort the meaning of the atap ov« idoir 


op0arpoicw. We might read ta 6 
or even oo: but for the 
traditional and silly aka Aéyw, ‘1 am 
quickly enumerating,’ I conceive that 
both palaeographically and rationally 
ovx adéyov, ‘with no respect for per- 
sons,’ is undoubtedly the true solution. 
Perhaps 


& 8 ye odk mavra. 


In 64 Oeds od is better than Lud- 
wich’s Oeav od wep and quite as near to 
M’s Oeds while cev at the end of 
the line should probably be corrected to 
co. In 66 aidoi xvdpyv might be sug- 
gested, and in 75 for Anuntep dvacca 
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the true reading is almost certainly 
vnpeptéa tavra: the gloss on Peins 
Ouyarnp has ousted the similar vnyepréa 
and the rest of the transformation 
follows easily. In 76 8) yap ce péy’ 
(Voss) is right. In 86 and 87 read as 


mp@ta and re- 
spectively : 
augi 
&\Naxev, ws bre didrpixa 
Totot dvaccéuevar THY Kolpavos 


T. Ee Acar: 


MORE LATIN AND 


More Latin and English Idiom. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. viii+220. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1915. 4s. 6d. net. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of his 
previous study of Latin and English 
Idiom? in Livy, published in 1912, Pro- 
fessor Darnley Naylor has written a 
parallel volume dealing with another 
interesting passage, namely the debate 
on Women’s Rights in the Senate in 
195 B.c., which Livy has thrown into 
the first eight chapters of Book XXXIV. 
This essay, like the first, is really an en- 
quiry in a region of knowledge some 
part, but only some part, of which is 
within the grasp of most Latin scholars. 
Some of its teaching, therefore, wears a 
familiar air; but as a whole it is a valu- 
able and interesting record of unwrit- 
ten scholarship. The author is through- 
out discussing fine points of language 
which are, as he rightly says, essential to 
any real understanding of Livy, but which 
are too fine and often too special to 
that author to come within the compass 
of grammars, or even to be recognised 
by commentators. ‘lhe book, if I may 
be allowed to say so, reflects brilliant 
teaching. It must be a delightful thing 
to be a member of Professor Darnley 
Naylor’s classes for any student who has 
caught his enthusiasm for the study of 
language as an artistic instrument of 
expression and as a subtle, half-uncon- 
scious record of feeling. 

The chief aspect of Livy’s style with 
which the book is concerned, is the 
order of his words. ‘In my commentary,’ 
Professor Naylor writes, ‘I shall con- 
tinually draw attention to the order, 
because I am persuaded that when 
Livy is writing at his best, every depar- 
ture, however small, from normal order, 


See C.R. XXVI. (1912), p. 133. 


ENGLISH IDIOM. 


is of the highest importance, if we would 
understand the meaning aright.’ One 
who has been engaged for many years 
in studying the text of Livy cannot 
but be grateful for Professor Naylor’s 
keen appreciation of the subtle shades 
of thought which Livy conveys by this 
means. The order of words in Livy is 
never and nowhere capricious. It is 
part of the economy of style by which 
his sentences are stored with ideas— 
picturesque, dramatic, or political. 
The superficial reader rarely succeeds 
in grasping them all, though he may be 
influenced and pleased by suggestions 
of which he is only half-conscious. 
This characteristic makes Livy difficult 
to translate; and itis a mark of Profes- 
sor Naylor’s courage that he is not 
content merely to write a commentary 
from this point of view, but has em- 
bodied his doctrine in a translation. 

Of the commentary it will perhaps 
be enough to say that, so far as I may 
judge, Professor Naylor is always right 
in the meanings which he recognises, 
although with the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer he is sometimes inclined to 
overstate the truth. The beauty of 
Livy’s style is just that these ‘ hidden 
meanings’ are suggested rather than 
stated, and it is difficult to put them 
into words without some risk of making 
them more prominent than the author 
himself intended. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy example of this tendency is 
in the treatment of a well-known pas- 
sage of Vergil, Georg. I. 318-21. 


Omnia uentorum concurrere proelia uidi, 

quae grauidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 

sublimem expulsam eruerent: ita turbine nigro 

ferret hiemps culmumque leuem stipulasque 
uolantes. 


Conington’s note is ‘late with eruerent,’ 
on which Professor Naylor remarks: 


ag 
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‘late can only go with grauidam... 
segetem, for it lies between them. The 
sense must be grauidam lateque patentem 
segetem.’ 

This touches the root of the matter, 
but surely states it too strongly. Is it 
not equally true to say on the one hand 
that date ‘must’ go with eruerent, because 
it is an adverb, and an adverb cannot 
qualify a mere substantive (and it 
would be surely absurd to confine it to 
grauidam), and to say, on the other 
hand, that the extent and cruelty of the 
destruction is brought home to the 
reader by placing the word ‘ widespread’ 
next to the words which describe the 
ripeness of the harvest and its pecu- 
liar sensibility to damage? Jate there- 
fore suggests what Professor Naylor 
wishes; but it says what Conington 
rightly saw; and this appeal by sugges- 
tion is one of the supreme beauties 
of Vergil’s style. It is not a tech- 
nical cleverness, but springs directly 
from the keenness of feeling with which 
the poet has seized not merely the 
details of the scene, but also their rela- 
tion to one another and to his central 
purpose.? 

Two paragraphs may be chosen from 
Professor Naylor’s translation to illus- 
trate his spirited style : 


c. 4. 4. haec ego, And this is what 


quo melior laetiorque 
in dies fortuna rei pub- 
licae est imperiumque 
crescit, eo plus horreo, 
ne illae magis res nos 
ceperint quam nos il- 


frightens me; for the 
happier and more pros- 
perous our country, 
and the greater the 
daily increase of our 
empire, the more do 
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las. infesta, mihi cre- 
dite, signa ab Syracu- 
sis illata sunt huic urbi. 
iam nimis multos au- 
dio Corinthi et Athe- 
narum ornamenta lau- 
dantis mirantisque et 
antefixa fictilia deorum 
Romanorum ridentis. 
ego hos malo propitios 
deos, et ita spero futu- 
ros, Si in suis manere 
sedibus patiemur. 


11. dissimiles, 
inquis, causae sunt. 
nec mihi causas ae- 
quare propositum est ; 
nihil noui factum pur- 
gare satisest. ceterum 
quod in rebus ad omnis 
pariter, uiros feminas, 
pertinentibus  fecisse 
eas nemo miratus est, 
in causa proprie ad 
ipsas pertinente mira- 
mur fecisse? quid au- 
tem fecerunt? super- 
bas, medius _fidius, 
aures habemus, si, cum 
domini seruorum non 
fastidiant preces, nos 
rogari ab_ honestis 
feminis indignamur. 


c. §. 


I dread the situation, 
and fear that our ac- 
quisitions have mas- 
tered us, not we them. 
Believe me, these art 
treasures have come 
from Syracuse like an 
invading army against 
our city. Too many, 
even now, I hear full 
of praise and admira- 
tion for the ornaments 
of Corinth and of 
Athens, full of mockery 
for the clay figures of 
Rome’s gods on the 
temple pediments. But, 
for myself, I preferthese 
gods and their bless- 
ing; and I trust that 
they will grant it, if 
only we suffer them to 
remain in their old 
homes. 

But, say you, the 
grounds are different. 
Well, I have not set 
out to prove them 
parallel. It is suffi- 
cient to make good my 
plea that nothing un- 
precedented has been 
done. If, however, 
under conditions which 
affected everybody— 
men and women alike 
—no one marvelled at 
what matrons did, why, 
in a case which espe- 
cially touches them- 
selves, should we won- 
der at their action? 
But what has_ that 
action been? Upon 
my soul, our ears are 
the ears of tyrants, if, 
when masters do not 


* I may perhaps add ‘that Professor Naylor’s 
suggestion of changing the difficult z¢a into u¢ 
seems to be excluded by the ordinary rule of 
critical probability ; so easy a reading as zt is 
not at all likely to be turned out by so difficult 
a reading as z/a; and the theory of such a 
corruption in the text of the Georgics is one 
which few serious students of that text will be 
prepared to entertain. ‘ihe truth surely is, 
though I have not seen it stated, that the clause 
ita. . . ferret is an oblique command given by 
the same unnamed authority as inspired the 
purpose expressed by erueren’. In English we 
have no such simple machinery for expressing 
an oblique command without naming the author 
of it. ‘Sent to uproo: the ripe harvest from 
wide fields, with a bidding to the storm forthwith 
to carry off in its dark eddies the light chaff and 
flying straw.” Instead of an oblique command 
some may prefer to call it an expression of 
Past Obligation like the Plautine zon redderes, 
which comes to the same thing. 


disdain the prayers of 
their slaves, we are 
scandalised by the en- 
treaties of honourable 
women. 


The pattern of English style here 
followed is that of Macaulay, Motley, 
and Prescott ; and Professor Naylor is 
not altogether exempt from their well- 
known faults. Indeed, in his preface 
he goes so far as to mention Froude as 
a writer to be imitated, than whom no 
more insincere and slipshod journalist 
ever impressed an uninstructed public. 
And this points to a serious criticism of 
Professor Naylor’s pious opinion that 
translation into English can be made 
as effective a discipline in clearness of 
thought and expression as translation 


we 
‘ 
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into Latin. Many of us are inclined to 
subscribe to his dictum that, on the 
whole, too much school time is spent in 
rendering difficult pieces of English 
into Latin; but the classical authors 
read in schools have been chosen for 
us by a process of sifting—partly, but 
not wholly, accidental — continued 
through nineteen centuries; and the 
schoolboy can be taught to see clearly 
where he has departed from their 
usage, and why their choice of dic- 
tion is better than his own. But all 
teachers know how little importance a 
student attaches to criticism of his 
English style; he finds the faults which 
his teachers condemn occurring contin- 
ually in his favourite literature, which 
he buys for a half-penny every morning. 
There is no such standard of lucid 
English writing as Cicero and Livy pro- 
vide in Latin; and even if there were, 
there is no dictionary or grammar to 
confirm (and instruct) the teacher’s 
own judgment of what that standard 
demands or forbids. The more sceptical 
the student, the more, no doubt, he 
needs to be instructed. But in the 
fundamental virtues of style, clarity of 
thought and good taste, the ancient 
exemplars are far the most powerful in- 
struments of training yet discovered. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that 
in Professor Naylor’s own version there 
is a good deal of over-translation: thus 
on p. 16 longa becomes ‘lengthy,’ uerba 
becomes ‘ verbiage’; on p. 17, proelinm 
becomes the ‘fury of the fight.’ On 
the other hand there are some places in 
which at first Professor Naylor’s render- 
ing seems over laboured, but in which 
further consideration will show that he 
has not done more than bring out the 
meaning fully. 

A protest may be entered against the 
use of the word ‘ female’ as a substan- 
tive, and of ‘gentleman’ to render wir. 
There can hardly be two words so 
nearly alike in denotation as mr and 
gentleman which have connotations more 
widely different. Professor Naylor re- 
gularly uses the word ‘state’ to render 


ciuttas, but the idiomatic English is 
surely ‘country ’ or ‘community.’ There 
is implied in the word ‘ state’ a hostile 
antithesis to the claims of the indi- 
vidual, which is surely not to be found 
in ciuttas. 

A good deal of matter is thrown into 
the commentary which seems, to say 
the least, irrelevant. For example, on 
p- 127 we are gravely bidden to note the 
quantity of the o in Romulus! Yet 
difficult questions are often dismissed 
very briefly, and some points seem 
definitely wrong. Thus on p. 124 we are 
told that causa ‘ may follow its Case’; 
for may read must. On p. 127 it is 
startling to see a dogmatic assertion! 
that in the phrases bono publico and 
egregium publicum the words bono and 
egregium are substantives. On p. 10g 
(c. 4 § 9) a difficulty is raised about the 
Subjunctive ferretur; is it not merely 
and necessarily Oblique ? 

May I add an entreaty to Professor 
Naylor to abandon his unexplained use 
of mathematical and other symbols? 
What does (p. 108) ‘loco = in’ mean ? 
Or (p. 174) ‘ Mterere’? Or? (p. 174) 
benefit from’’ > “benefit of’? The 
use of the symbol )(, eg. on pp. 136, 
144, 148, 154, is so inconsistent as to be 
baffling ; for in every one of these places 
some different equivalent in words 
would be necessary if the meaning were 
really thought out. 

But when all reserves in such points 
of detail have been made, the book 
remains a stimulating venture in an un- 
familiar and interesting field of study. 

R. S. Conway. 

Manchester. 


1 The matter is discussed in my note on 
Livy II. 1. 3 (Camb. Univ. Press, 1901). 

2 Professor Naylor uses this symbol (>) in 
neither of the two senses about which German 
scholars have disputed ad nauseam. It is so 
liable to misinterpretation in matters of lan- 
guage that (like the fatal =) it should be made 
a penal offence. On a blackboard the arrows 
—>, to mean ‘passes into,’ and <— to mean 
‘arises from,’ are no doubt harmless; but need 
we read our books in an atmosphere of powdered 
chalk ? 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING OF CAESAR. 
(C.R. XXX. p. 189, XXXI. P. 21.) 


THE observations of Professor Philli- 
more in the last C.R. call for some 
reply. Of his two contentions I deal 
with the minor one first. I had com- 
plained that the removal of doleo from 
Caesar’s line in its commonly accepted 
form 


unum hoc maceror ac doleo tibi desse, Terenti. 


left maceror to take a construction, 
accusative with infinitive, ‘its capacity 
for which the removers have not even 
attempted to establish. The only 
construction at present attested for the 
verb is the guod clause of ‘ Ov.’ Her. 
20. 125 quoted below. For the infini- 
tival construction Professor Phillimore 
now appeals to the ‘ analogy ’ of crucior, 
discructor, though there is little that 
cannot be proved by analogy, and to 
the Lucretian employment of macerat 
invidia, as if the addition of the qualify- 
ing noun were without significance and 
as if you could argue from the diction 
of Lucretius the neologist to that of 
Caesar the purist. This matter then 
rests where it was. Professor Philli- 
more thinks that maceror may have had 
the construction of crucior ; and I think 
that he has not shown it. 

I pass to the principal issue. I had 
advanced, not for the first time, the 
general proposition that ‘in a Latin 
sentence . . . mere precession or suc- 
cession in the order of words was in 
itself immaterial,’ the words now put in 
italics being designed to show that in 
applying this general proposition the 
circumstances must be duly regarded. 
I-pointed out that this was obscured to 
a modern mind by its practically rigid 
association of verbal order with suc- 
cessive presentation; and I illustrated 
my position by three instances of 
‘hysteron proteron.’ These I took as 
my examples, because the inversion of 
the order of events is of all inversions 
the one most shocking to our modern 
sense. This proceeding Professor Philli- 
more taxes with irrelevance on the 
ground that maceror ac doleo is not a 


case of ‘hysteron proteron’ but of 
‘bathos.’ Had his prepossessions per- 
mitted him to grasp the general prin- 
ciple, he would have seen that ‘ bathos’ 
or ‘anticlimax’ differs from ‘ hysteron 
proteron’ in the technical sense only 
by the circumstance that what is dis- 
regarded is not chronological but rhe- 
torical order, the lesser or the inferior 
of parallel expressions being placed 
after the greater or the superior—from 
the psychological standpoint a negli- 
gible difference. He would have dis- 
cerned moreover that in the passage 
cited from Quintilian (IX. iv. 23), 
decisive in his. favour as he deems 
it to be, his witness is dealing with 
‘daovvéeta, as explicit statement and 
illustration ‘ zstis faucibus, zstis lateribus, 
isia gladiatoria totius corporis firmi- 
tate’ unite to show, while maceror ac 
doleo is not an ‘asyndeton’ but a couple 
of Latin verbs conjoined by a copula; 
and that it is as reasonable to hunt for 
‘bathos’ here as to hunt for it in an 
‘hendiadys.’ Had he freed himself 
from this bias, the sequence maceror ac 
doleo for the doleo ac maceror which he 
expected, particularly in a composition 
subject to the restraints of metre, need 
not have distressed him more than the 
appearance in Plautus’ Trin. 225 of 
‘egomet me coguo et macero et defetigo,’ 
and in Quintilian XII. x. 77 of ‘nec 
oratorem macerat et coguit.’ Maceror 
and doleo are in fact not parallel ex- 
pressions, the first being a reflexive 
middle ‘ vex myself’ and the second a 
‘passive’ neuter ‘feel pain.’ There is 
no reason why they should not appear 
together in the same clause here, as 
they do in successive clauses in ‘ Ov.’ 
Her. 20 l.c. ‘maceror interdum quod 
sim tibi causa dolendi.’ 

I had no desire to criticise Professor 
Phillimore’s correction. Neither it nor 
either of the two others that he sets 
beside it need be considered, unless ac 
doleo is to be ejected from our texts. 
But as this is the second time of its 
appearance in the Classical Review, I 
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may now be allowed to say that haud 
aliud following hoc unum, a parallel 
expression, comes dangerously near to 
the dovvéera reprehended by Quintilian; 
and, if not exactly bathos (I will not 
dispute about a term), it is a forcibly 


feeble expression that we should hesi- 
tate to impute to Caesar. 


J. P. PostGaTe. 
Liverpool, 
February 14, 1917. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE IMPERATIVE ON LATIN IDIOM.! 


(i.) Method of the Enquiry.—Sufh- 
cient material has now been gathered in 
the study of Latin for us to exhibit in a 
systematic manner the development of 
the idiom of the language, and at the 
same time to deduce the idiom from 
general principles. In attempting this 
ambitious project we do not commit our- 
selves exclusively to the presuppositions 
from which we start. Yet in dealing 
with so complex a problem we shall do 
well to confine ourselves to a single line 
of enquiry. Other influences than those 
of the imperative were of course at work, 
but we may well be content for the time 
being to trace the far-reaching effects of 
this powerful factor. 

The psychology of language has 
already taught us to lay special emphasis 
on ejaculations as expressive, first, of 
mere feeling, and secondly, of will. The 
interesting conclusion seems to follow 
that the notion of time was added to the 
verb when it already denoted something 
to be done at the bidding of another.? 

(ii.) But we shall not lose ourselves in 
mere general considerations. The clues 
which psychology thus furnishes will be 
traced out and tested in the actual his- 
tory of Latin.? We shall be occupied 
more especially with the syntax and 
idiom in which isolated words appear. 


1 This article follows upon my article on 
‘The Development of the Sentence,’ C.R., 
February, 1915. 

2 This order of development leaves the last 
place for the indicative mood, in which the 
time-notio., first becomes clear. 

Professor Sonnenschein refers me _ to 
Wundt fo: my psychology. I wrote a text- 


book of psychology, quarter of a century ago, 
in which full account was taken of Wundt. 
Cf. Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1915, 
p. 24. But I repeat here my obligations to 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture (I*, 176). 


But we shall be carried back also to mor- 
phology, to word-formation or rather the 
analysis of words that have been formed 
by agglutination. Now that some sort 
of order has been introduced into mor- 
phology, we shall look forward to find- 
ing some reasons of idiom behind the 
laws of word-formation. 

(i11.) The Origin of the Latin Period — 
Let us take two sentences: one from the 
XII. Tables, sz caluttur pedemue struit, 
manum endo tacito, ‘if he delays or 
takes to flight, a man is to lay hands 
upon him’; the other sentence is from 
the Lex Plaetoria B.C. 365, praetor 
urbanus qui nunc est quique posthac 
fuat, duo lictores apud se habeto. In 
the first place, we are dealing here with 
commands. .And the natural position 
for a command in a sentence is at the 
end, after all the conditions under which 
the command is to be obeyed have been 
enumerated. This consideration comes 
home to one who has watched how, when 
men are being drilled, the instruction as 
to the action to be performed is com- 
pleted before the individual is expected 
to move in obedience to the command. 
But there is a further consideration 
which arises out of the peculiar attitude 
of the Roman mind towards divine 
powers: every prescribed usage is to be 
exactly carried out in each given case, 
in order that these same powers, which 
are on the watch like a hostile lawyer, 
may not have the opportunity of declar- 
ing that, owing to some omission, the 
claim upon them is rendered invalid. It 
is probable that this primitive religious 
scruple —7eligio—found one of its 
many expressions in the close adherence 
to precedent which characterised Roman 
law. But since primitive religion was a 
communal matter, we must be very care- 
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ful lest we draw too strict a line between 
religion and law.' At any rate the Latin 
period isa vivid and not always observed 
revelation of the Roman spirit in its most 
characteristic attitudes. The more re- 
flective temperament of Greek and 
Sanskrit is shown by the placing of a 
subordinate clause expressing purpose 
‘at the end of the sentence after the 
verb, so that it had the appearance of an 
addition or after thought.” 

(iv.) The Subjunctive in Subordinate 
Clauses—I take from the Senatuscon- 
sultum de Bacchanalibus the following 
striking example: Sez gues esent quei 
sibet deicerent necesus ese Bacanal 
habere, eeits utet ad pr(aetorem) ur- 
banum Romam venirent deque eeis 
rebus, ubet eorum verba audita esent, 
utei senatus mnoster decerneret, dum 
ne minus Senatoribus C adeseni, quom 
ea res  consoleretur . . . Censuere.* 
There is a similar use of the _his- 
toric subjunctive, after decreivit and 
iousit, in a decree of Aemilius Paullus of 
three years before.* If we were to trans- 
late the subjunctives in the first extract 
by the corresponding English phrases 
‘should’ or ‘ were to,’ we should suggest 
just that imperative element which is 
implied all the way through. ‘If there 
were to be any who should say that they 
must hold a festival, they gave their 
decision that they were to come to the 
Praetor Urbanus, and when their state- 
ments should be heard, that the Senate 
should make a decree, while not less than 
one hundred Senators were to be present, 
when the matter was to be considered.’ 
I think we have here at least a partial 
answer to the riddle of the subjunctive 
in subordinate clauses. The subjunctive 
makes a situation, here, in obedience to 
the will which is declared by the main 
verb censuere. These various conditions 
are created in obedience to the decision 
of the Senate. It seemed almosta rulethat 
the dependent tenses after a historic verb 


1 The primitive idea of holiness implies as 
its chief element, relation to the communal 
life (Worship of the Romans, 211). 

2 Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 242. 

* Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin, p. 172. 

“ Op. cit. p. 171. The reference to past 
time may not be due to the subordinate 
moods, but to their dependence on the main 
verb. Monro, op. cit. § 317. 
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should be in the subjunctive, as though 
the main verb called the conditions into 
being. Some lines of Ennius show 
how early these subjunctive construc- 
tions were elaborated: haece locutus 
vocat... tutogue locaret.© But what an 
instrument was created for the stylists 
who were later to employ it, Cicero, for 
example, and Caesar! They also can 
make conditions, especially the latter, at 
will. But they can also create condi- 
tions to satisfy the demands of thought 
and of feeling as well as of will. Caesar, 
like Thucydides, can employ reported 
speech to indicate the various tendencies 
and purposes of his characters; but by 
using the subjunctive, he can make clear 
what is the thought of his characters as 
distinguished from his own. Cicero, by 
a delicate use of the subjunctive, can 
track out the innermost turnings of his 
own mind. When we turn to Virgil, the 
subjunctive becomes one of his best 
means to light up the dramatic interplay 
of his characters—a means which he had 
first employed, like Cicero, upon him- 
self : 

atque equidem, extremo ni iam sub fine 


laborum 
vela traham et terris festinem advertere 


proram, 
forsitan et pinguis hortos quae cura colendi 
ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Paesti. 
‘Unless I am now to furl the sails, per- 
chance I should be singing of the care 
which had to set in order rich gardens.’ 
Here surely is an echo of those instruc- 
tions which in the old books of farming 
still spoke in the commanding tones of 
Roman law. 

(v.) We can now proceed to garner 
some conclusions, not perhaps because 
they are certain, but because they seem 
to follow with a certain plausibility from 
the above account of the subjunctive. 

What is the origin of the long vowel 
which comes between the stem of the 
present subjunctive in Latin and the 
personal ending ? 

Let us note first that the verb precedes 
the subject: for example, in the plural 
veniatis as in the English imperative 
‘come ye. Let us consider, in the next 
place, that the long vowel in question 
may be regarded not only as a suffix to 
the stem, but along with the personal 


5 Infra § 41. 
® Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 303. 
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ending. In the latter case we might 
fairly raise the question whether the long 
vowel is not analogous to an exclama- 
tion of address. ‘Come, O ye, would 
represent to us, awkwardly perhaps, the 
constituent parts of veniazzs. The almost 
universal occurrence of this long vowel in 
the Indo-European! languages might 
even tempt us to inquire whether the 
hypothesis of the origin of the subjunc- 
tive which is offered above might not be 
extended somewhat further, so as to em- 
brace some at least of the subjunctive 
forms in other languages than Latin. 

In the next place, if the long vowel is 
a vocative sign, the personal endings 
will originally be pronouns used as voca- 
tive cases, at least in the subjunctive 
forms which we are considering. 

In the third place, the long vowel 6, 
which so curiously appears in the ending 
of the first person of the present indica- 
tive in Greek and Latin, may be due to 
analogy from the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive thus deprived of the first 
person . ngular, is compensated by an 
analogous form. The substitution of 
veniam in the present subjunctive for 
venio may perhaps be explained if it is 
compared with the actual replacement of 
faxo by faxim.2 But there is less doubt 
that the future indicatives in 6 of both 
Latin and Greek may be traced in great 
part to subjunctive forms. 

Just as we found the forms which are 
nearest the exclamation—the vocative 
and the imperative—to furnish also 
some important primitive stems, so we 
have found the subjunctive by its near- 
ness to the imperative influencing even 
the indicative, and to that extent 
demanding a prior treatment. Only in 
the indicative does the verb take on a 
quite definite reference to time, and since 
the reference to time is of a later stage 
than the reference to action, we are not 
surprised to find the future indicative 
developed from subjunctive forms. 

(vi.) The Meaning of Subordinating 
Conjunctions—We consider the various 
conjunctions which introduce the subor- 
dinate verbs in the passage which we 


1 Brugmann, Grundriss, Il. § 918. 

2 Brugmann, Grundriss, Il. § 824. 

3 Giles, Comparative Philology, § 492. 
The whole problem most clearly appears in 
the relation of 6 to eis. 
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quoted from the S.C. de Bacchanalibus. 
In so doing we will take from outside as 
a starting-point the classical use of 
quamwis with the subjunctive. Accord- 
ing to Madvig, ‘ guamvis properly signi- 
fies “ however much you will,” and the 
conjunctive by itself expresses the con- 
cession. * I wish to insist on the last 
point, that the subjunctive by itself, 
apart from the conjunction, expresses 
something other than the indicative, 
although it is unnecessary, I think, to go 
so far as Madvig in defining the mean- 
ing of the subjunctive. We might lay 
down the principle thus: the subjunc- 
tive expresses a subordinate command 
or permission, and the relation of this 
to the main verb is partly indicated by 
the conjunction, partly by the place of 
the subordinate clause in the whole 
period. For instance, guamvis occultetur 
(the example quoted by Madvig) may 
be translated, ‘ be it hidden as you will’: 
the English imperative rendering shows 
the meaning of the verb. Nor, in order 
to express concession, need we go beyond 
this imperative meaning in translating 
the verb itself. The concessive meaning 
comes from the context. 

Now let us turn to our quotation: it 
will be enough if we take two illustra- 
tions. 

dum ne minus senatoribus C adesent : 
‘while there were to be present not less 
than one hundred senators’; here the 
meaning ‘ provided that’ is given by the 
conjunction + the subjunctive mood 
the context. It is inaccurate therefore 
to say that the conjunction alone fur- 
nishes the sense ‘ provided that.’ 

gquom ea res consoleretur: ‘when that 
matter was to be discussed,’ here the sub- 
junctive with guom appears along with 
other subjunctives following upon other 
conjunctions. Hence it is premature to 
deduce the occurrence of the mood sim- 
ply from the conjunction guom. The 
sense again is partly given by the mood, 
and the mood is used because of the 
dependence of the verb on a verb of 
‘commanding’ or ‘getting done’ in a 
historic tense. 

We now come across a possible reason 
why cum in a purely temporal sense was 
used with imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctives. It was the custom, as we 


4 Madvig, Latin Grammar, § 361, Obs. 1. 
D 
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have seen, for the reports of decrees of 
the senate and other public statements 
to have the subordinate verbs in the sub- 
junctive, that is, the indirect imperative, 
whereas in the actual statement itself the 
dependent moods after relative pronouns 
and conjunctions were in the indica- 
tive. Obviously, the decree was regarded 
not simply as reporting, but as constitut- 
ing the cases proposed in the relative 
clauses. 

(vii.) The Accusative and Infinitive in 
Reported Speech.—Apart from the 
infinitive after verbs of speaking and 
feeling, the Latin infinitive corresponds 
with the usage of the infinitive in 
Sanskrit, and denotes that something is 
proposed to be done. We must there- 
fore surrender the notion that in the 
Indo-European languages the accusa- 
tive and infinitive naturally follows 
verbs of speaking and feeling. In San- 
skrit reported speech is rarely admitted, 
and when it does occur it is introduced 
by a particle that may be compared with 
our English particle ‘that’ after verbs 
of speaking and the like. Hence in 
Latin the early construction of znmguam 
with the exact words spoken, and the 
post-classical construction with guod or 
guia correspond to the two Sanskrit 
idioms. How, then, did the accusative 
and infinitive arise in Latin after verbs 
of speaking? The phrase in the inscrip- 
tion of Paullus? probably furnishes the 
clue: ‘possidere habereque iousit, ‘he 
commanded to possess and to hold” In 
the light of this usage, the fact that the 
imperative, lauda, mone, is identical 
with the stem of the inffnitive, laudare, 
monere, takes a fresh significance. Je 
habere iubeo becomes equivalent to ‘I 
bid you “ hold.”’ 

I now propose to show that the impor- 
tant verbs of speaking, vespondeo and 
dico, were originally equivalent to verbs 
of commanding. Respondeo, of course, 
means at first ‘to make a counter-declara- 
tion in a court of law,’ that is, in the 
primitive assembly, and its other mean- 
ings are derived from this. In Greek 
amoxpivoyat has precisely the same 
origin, and the lexicons of both lan- 
guages require to be corrected in order 
to trace the history of the successive 


1M. Williams, Sanskrit Gr., § 868. 
? Wordsworth, op. cit., p. 171. 


meanings of these two words. So wide- 
spread is this derivation of the verb ‘to 
answer’ that it may be traced also 
throughout the Semitic languages.® 
Hence we arrive at the notion of a 
declaratory sense which may be applied 
also to the indicative. The truth is 
regarded as something constituted by 
the decision of an assembly. Thus, to 
take a late example, the decrees of the 
councils of the Church are both authori- 
tative in the sense of issuing a command, 
and declaratory in the sense of deter- 
mining a fact. 

Dico probably had a similar origin 
with vespondeo, that is, in the common 
meeting. It is noteworthy that dico 
retained the meaning of making a 
speech.* Hence the infinitive after dico, 
as after zwbeo, follows upon the notion of 
commanding which is implied in the 
verb itself. For example, dictum in the 
phrase dicto audientem esse retains the 
original meaning ‘to command. There 
is a colloquial use of the verb in which 
the meaning ‘to command’ is also 
obvious: dicebam, pater, tibi ne matri 
consuleres male.6 

(viil.) The Forms of the Imperfect and 
Pluperfect in the Latin Subjunctive— 
We can now proceed to deduce the forms 
of the imperfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive. We have already seen the impera- 
tive furnishing the stem of the verb, and 
by the addition of personal endings and 
a long vowel producing the present sub- 
junctive: in the same way the impera- 
tive stem, with a locative or dative end- 
ing, forms the present infinitive. I post- 
pone for the present the important ques- 
tion how far the identity of the impera- 
tive with the stem of the verb involves 
the complete identity of meaning. 

One important piece of evidence as 
to the imperative implications of the 
infinitive has been overlooked. The 
accusative and infinitive in exclamations 
presents a resemblance to the delibera- 
tive subjunctive. For example, mene 
incepto desistere victam? is practically 
equivalent to zum desistam? or perhaps 
num desisterem? I do not know why 


5 Expositor, May, 1916, p. 357, in my 
article on ‘The Semitic Element in the Fourth 
Gospel.’ 

* Cf. ayopevw. 

5 Plaut. Asin. 938. 
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we should shrink from putting me and 
desistere into comparison with the form 
desisterem. We have already of course 
seen the personal ending following the 
stem. But, however we are tempted, we 
must not suppose that the bare synthesis 
of the infinitive and the personal pro- 
noun could represent the original pro- 
cess by which desisterem was formed. 
At the stage when the conjugation of the 
verb was elaborated, the sentence prob- 
ably formed a single whole. It would 
be more correct, therefore, to regard the 
pronoun as first an inseparable suffix. 
All therefore that our illustration can do 
for us is once more to suggest the mean- 
ing of the constituent parts of the imper- 
fect subjunctive. If this origin be 
admitted for the imperfect subjunctive, a 
similar origin may be admitted for the 
pluperfect subjunctive. I do not know 
why the personal endings should not be 
added to these nominal stems. We are 
only concerned for the present with the 
possible relation of the imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive to the imperative 
sense which may be traced in the infini- 
tive,” and must leave questions of mor- 
phology for a fuller and independent 
treatment. 

(ix.) It cannot be by mere chance that 
the imperative meaning of the verb-stem 
has helped us with so many problems. 
Our formula of ‘commanding” or ‘ get- 
ting something done,’ while it is far from 
being universally applicable, has at least 
an important place in the general scheme. 

Now there are two ultimate types of 
sentence: the verb and the person on 
the one hand, the noun and adjective or 
complement on the other. The formula, 
subject and predicate, treats the latter 
type as if it were universal. But it 
ignores tke verb and is misleading. 
Both Latin and Greek join noun and 
adjective or complement in a sentence, 
but the complement behaves like a verb: 
parsimonia magnum vectigal, avOpwros 
pétpov. In other words, the formula, 
subject and predicate, is too vague 


? Dr. Giles has already suggested that the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctives are 
formed from a noun, Comp. Phil. § 515. 

? Cf. the Homeric use of the infinitive as 
an imperative. Monro, op. cit. § 241. 


to grip the verb which is of the es- 
sence of spoken language. Not only 
so, since the complement in_ the 
examples quoted corresponds to the 
verb, the second type was origin- 
ally analogous to the first. Only the 
intrusion of the copula, at a compara- 
tively late date, gave rise to the logical 
proposition of the form S is P. The 
notions, subject and predicate, are bor- 
rowed from abstract logic which, as 
Bergson has shown, is incapable of 
including the rhythm and concrete move- 
ment of life within its categories. In a 
most unfortunate moment for the history 
of grammar, the traditional method of 
analysis was erected into a dogma. At 
any rate the analysis of the Latin sen- 
tence which is given above, if it fails to 
convince, should at least furnish occasion 
for thought. I will confess that I entered 
upon this discussion not in the interests 
of grammar in the narrower sense, but 
in the hope that by bringing once more 
into evidence the practical tendency of 
Latin idiom we might become more sym- 
pathetic with the Roman temperament 
and so understand it better. To quote 
a good European, Heine: ‘The lan- 
guage of the Romans can never deny its 
origin. It is a language of commands 
for generals, of decrees for administra- 
tors, of law-courts for money-lenders, a 
lapidary style for the Roman people with 
its mind of flint’3s: 

(x.) The Indo-European Sentence— 
German still retains in subordinate 
clauses the postponement of the verb, 
and—as compared with English—the 
greater use of the subjunctive. The in- 
finitive is postponed to the end of its 
own phrase universally. These striking 
parallels justify the hypothesis that the 
laws of sentence formation which we 
have been tracing for Latin belong to a 
very early stage in the history of lan- 
guage, perhaps even to the Indo-Euro- 
pean common speech. In that event, 
Latin of the Golden Age and the Ger- 
man of the present exhibit a primitive 
character which for quite different 
grounds in these two cases we had good 
cause for suspecting. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


3 qu. Schanz, Rém. Litteratur, 11. 
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NOTES 


TWO HORATIAN CONSTRUES. 


THE private approval of scholars to 
whom I have communicated these ren- 
derings encourages me to lay them before 
the readers of the Classical Review. 


A. Ep. ii. 2. 159: 

Quaedam, si credis consultis, mancipat usus. 
Literally, ‘In certain cases, the learned 
will tell you, usus leads to manus’ (in 
contrast to the normal acquisition of 
full property by purchase and delivery). 
The common explanation is that usucapio 
is meant. There are three distinct ob- 
jections to this: 1. Quaedam is inap- 
plicable to the operation of usucapio, 
which was general and extensive. 2. No 
commonly well-informed Roman wanted 
an expert to tell him what wsucapio was. 
3. Usus was not synonymous with usu- 
capio even in unlearned speech. 

If the passage is referred to the rule 
by which usus, in the form of a year’s 
continuous cohabitation, brought a wife 
married in the less solemn form into 


her husband’s power (i manum con-— 


ventio)—a rule which already had ceased 


to have practical effect in Horace’s time, 


being avoided by the simple expedient 
of three days’ interruption of common 
residence—then every word is accounted 
for and has an apt meaning. Horace 
goes on to a jocular and wilfully per- 
verse extension of the legal idea. 

This suggestion was published several 
years ago, but not in a place where 
classical scholars were very likely to 
find it (Law Quarterly Review, xxi. 364). 


B. A.P. 120: 
Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis Achillem. 


In my school days we read this trip- 
pingly : ‘If you put the noble Achilles 
on the stage,’ honoratum being taken as 
a conventional epithet representing an 
epic «Av7ds or the like. Now it has 
long been known that this will not do. 
In 1869 Munro excluded many plausible 
conjectures from his text, but in this 
line printed Bentley’s Homereum with- 
out even mentioning it in his introduc- 
tion. So had Forcellini already done 


in his Lexicon s.v. repono. Horace did 
not deal in otiose epithets, and the 7e- 
of reponts must mean something. It 
cannot mean ‘restore’ to the stage in 
the modern theatrical sense of revival, 
for the whole passage deals with the 
treatment of stock motives and char- 
acters. 

Nevertheless, | submit that there is 
no corruption, and the difficulty arises 
only from the emphatic position of 
honoratum having been overlooked. 
What is it that Horace supposes the 
dramatist to undertake? Honoratum 
veponere Achillem (not Achillem honora- 
tum veponere): to restore Achilles to his 
worshipful standing. Therefore I would 
translate: ‘In case you take for your 
subject Achilles Worship Res:ored.’ The 
action would, of course, turn on the 
reparation offered by Agamemnon and 
the pnvidos aéppnots. Should anyone 
call for evidence that this episode was 
in fact a stock dramatic subject, I 
answer that, if my construction is good 
Latin, we have Horace’s word for it. 

Bentley’s argument that the scholium 
points to Homereum is, however, not to 
be overlooked. Those with whom it 
prevails will translate: ‘ If you restore 
Achilles to his true Homeric character’ 
(as against unspecified post-Homeric 
departure from it). Possibly both 
readings may be genuine, for it is hard 
to believe that Latin poets never altered 
their own work in later issues, or after 
it had been privately circulated. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF VIVAT 
REX OPTIMUS. 


THE Latin version of ‘God save the 
King,’ which begins 
Vivat Rex optimus, 
Fac nobis. o Deus, 
Regem salvum, 
and ends 
Leges defendito, 
Ut semper gaudio 
Cantemus publico 
Salvus sit Rex, 
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has been printed in more than one 
place without acknowledgment of its 
source. On inquiry as to the cause of 
this omission from Professor Granger, 
he informed me that he had appro- 
priated the version for his Via Romana 
all unknowingly. He was anxious to 
use it, and inquired as to its origin at 
the Cambridge meeting of the Latin 
Reform Association, where it was being 
employed, together with some other 
similar material. But he was told that, 
after many inquiries, it had been im- 
possible to discover the author’s name. 
All that was known was that the version 
was current ‘many years ago.’ I can 
set this question at rest without diffi- 
culty. The version was first published 
in my Pro Patria, p. 148 (first edition, 
1903), and it was written by myself. 


That it has achieved some popularity I 
am very glad. I gave permission to 
Dr. Rouse, soon after its publication, to 
use it in Jones’s First Latin Book, sub- 
ject to the condition that its source 
should be acknowledged.1 But in my 
own book I did not explicitly claim it 
as mine, so possibly this letter may 
save some future inquiries in ‘Notes and 
Queries’ from unnecessary trouble, and 
from the mistaken inference that the 
versions which appeared in at least two 
school books of the early twentieth cen- 
tury without any name attached may 
have had a common source in some 
remote antiquity. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


1 This was done in the preface to the book in 
question (p. viii). 


REVIEWS 


LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY: PROCOPIUS I., II.; 
PLUTARCH III., IV. 


I. Procopius, with an English transla- 
tion by H. B. Dewinea. II. Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, with an English trans- 
lation by BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 
Vols. : Procopius, i. and ii.; Plu- 
tarch, iii. and iv. Pp.: Procopius, 
i. xv +583, ii. 488; Plutarch, 
iii, iX+442; iv. ix+467. London: 
Heinemann, 1916. 5s. each. 


‘Happy would be my lot, could I 
always tread in the footsteps of such a 
guide.’ To this burst of unwonted 
praise does Gibbon come when he deals 
with Procopius of Caesarea. Yet Pro- 
copius would seem to have been greatly 
neglected by English readers. Before 
the Loeb Classical Library edition by 
Dr. Dewing, of which the first two 
volumes are now published, only one 
translation of Procopius had ever ap- 
peared in English—namely, Sir Henry 
Holcroft’s History of the Warres of the 
Eimperouy Justinian in eight books, pub- 
lished at London in 1953. Dr. Dewing 


does not mention this, but it is a fine 
piece of work, and worthy of study. 
Holcroft, like Gibbon, had a high 
opinion of Procopius’ merit as a his- 
torian, particularly of his desire to set 
forth, without fear or favour, a true 
account of the great struggles in many 
of which he had been personally con- 
cerned. Most readers of The Wars will 
feel that this judgment is a just one, 
though more difficult questions arise 
when we come to the other works of 
Procopius, The Buildings and The Secret 
History. Certainly Procopius’ account 
of Justinian’s reign is deeply interesting. 
We see the Roman Empire tottering 
to its fall amid the assaults of Persians 
in the East and the encroachments of 
Goths and Vandals in the West. But 
the process is for a time arrested by 
one man, Belisarius, who towers above 
every other personality in the narrative, 
and ‘to whose fame and renown’ (in 
the words of Holcroft’s Preface) ‘the 
whole History seems to be one entire 
sacrifice.’ 

The present volumes deal with the 
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Persian and the Vandalic wars. They 
are crowded with striking incidents, 
such for example as the insurrection in 
Byzantium (i. 219 ff.), which began in 
a riot connected with the strife of the 
Blue and Green factions, and which 
nearly cost Justinian his life; or the 
terrible plague (i. 451 ff.) ‘by which 
the whole human race came near to 
being annihilated’; or the great expe- 
dition which sailed under Belisarius to 
Carthage (ii. 111) ; or the utter destruc- 
tion that befell Antioch (partly owing 
to an ill-timed outburst of the tradi- 
tional levity of its inhabitants) at the 
hand of Chosroes in A.D. 540. A reader 
of these will get a fair idea both of the 
picturesque style of Procopius and also 
of Dr. Dewing’s translation. The fall 
of Antioch causes Procopius to reflect 
in a manner not usual with him: 


But I become dizzy as I write of such a great 
calamity and transmit it to future times, and I 
am unable to understand why indeed it should 
be the will of God to exalt on high the fortunes 
of a man or of a place, and the: to cast them 
down and destroy them for no cause which 
appears to us (i. 343 f.). 


To the foresight and energy of Beli- 
sarius after the entry into Carthage 
the following lines bear witness : 

And Belisarius offered great sums of money 
to the artisans engaged in the building trade 
and to the general throng of workmen, and by 
this means he dug a trench deserving of great 
admiration about the circuit-wall, and setting 
stakes close together along it he made an 
excellent stockade about the fortifications. And 
not only this, but he built up in a short time the 
portions of the wall which had suffered, a thing 
which seemed worthy of wonder not only to the 
Carthaginians, but also to Gelimer himself at a 
later time. For when he came as a captive 
to Carthage, he marvelled when he saw the 
wall and said that his own negligence had 
proved the cause of all his present troubles 
(ii 195). 

As these extracts will show, Dr. 
Dewing writes with ease. His transla- 
tion is therefore very readable, pre- 
serving the interest, as well as the 
sense, of the Greek. But it is marked 
by a certain careless freedom in the 
choice of words. We find xatoppwieiv, 
for instance, rendered by ‘terrified,’ 
* exceedingly terrified,’ ‘overcome with 
awe,’ ‘in mortal dread,’ ‘tremble at.’ 
So becomes ‘astonish,’ 
‘paralyse with fear,’ and (passively) 


‘ dumb - founded,’ ‘ panic - stricken,’ 
‘ thunder-struck,’ etc. ‘ Elementary 
school’ stands for (e’s) 
in one place, ‘the school of a gram- 
matist’ in another. While it would be 
unwise, and indeed impossible, to lay 
down the hard-and-fast rule that each 
Greek word should have one English 
equivalent only, it is well that a trans- 
lator should exercise restraint in this 
matter. But Dr. Dewing gives vépos 
as ‘law’ and ‘ custom’ in two consecu- 
tive lines, the change being needless 
(ii. 201). On the other hand, &\pm and 
ays in the same sentence are both 
rendered ‘salt,’ when ‘saltness’ or 
‘brine’ for the former would improve 
both sense and reading (ii. 159). An 
assertive phrase like ‘ secure basis’ (to 
establish peace . . . on a secure basis: 
BeBarata 5é... Ta audi TH 
Kpatuvac@a) is repeated within half 
a dozen lines, though Procopius varies 
his words (ra tis eipyvns ev 

Onoovtat i. 516-7). ‘ Degree of 
arrogance,’ for ddafoveias voow, is per- 
haps due to imperfect dictation, but 
other points give the impression of 
somewhat hasty revision, ¢.g.a sentence 
like this : ‘ The Romans were suspicious 
that an ambush had been set for them 
by men who were their allies and began 
to be afraid, reasoning that the Moors 
are said to be by nature untrustworthy 
... (ii. 325). Who began to be afraid, 
Romans or Moors? Or take the follow- 
ing: ‘And the Romans did not withstand 
the enemy and all of them fled as fast 
as they could, never once thinking of 
resistance...’ (i. 487). Here, although 
the sense is not in doubt, the negative 
form of the first sentence demands ‘but’ 
rather than ‘and’ to follow. But Dr. 
Dewing is fond of ‘and’s.’ It is not 
uncommon to find on a single page five 
or six principal sentences each beginning 
with ‘And.’ On ii. 411 there are no 
less than eight such ‘ And’s,’ besides 
another following a semicolon. No 
doubt it is the way of Procopius to 
co-ordinate his sentences, but he avoids 
monotony by varying his conjunctions, 
using «ai and 6€ thrice each, and te 
twice, on the page in question. 

The text used for this translation is 
that of Haury, which is reproduced 
apparently without alteration, and ac- 
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companied by a selection of Haury’s 
critical notes. In these the letters 
V PG, etc., are used, but no explana- 
tion is given of what they stand for. 
The reader surely has a right, if he sees 
these symbols in front of him, to look 
for some elucidation of them, however 
brief, under the same cover. 

‘Petrus’ and ‘ Peter’ appear for the 
same man on i. gg. ‘ Huns’ is a slip 
for ‘Saracens’ on i. 145; ‘ Lybia’ for 
‘Libya’ on i, 253. The phrase ‘a 
secretis’ (i. 317, for the transliteration 
aonxpntis) may be misunderstood unless 
written ‘4’ or in italics. jpotpa for 
potpa, i. 392; ‘alone’ for ‘along,’ i. 511; 
* Eduli’ for ‘ Eruli’ in note ii. 261. 

If it were possible to insert in some 
future volume a map of the Roman 
Empire in Justinian’s reign, with the 
various places marked so that the course 
of the campaigns could be traced, it 
would add greatly to the value of the 
work, 


Plutarch’s Lives are, or ought to be, 
among the classics of the people. All 
the more reason that they should be 
translated anew from age to age, and 
should receive the very best that the 
translator’s art can give. English 
readers must count themselves fortunate 
to possess Sir Thomas North’s fine 
version, written in the simple and yet 
dignified language of the Elizabethan 
age. The greater accuracy of subse- 
quent versions has too often been gained 
at the cost of dulness. Howto combine 
strict fidelity to the Greek with the 
spirit and life that is Plutarch’s due, is 
the problem which a modern translator 
has to solve. 

The Loeb Classical Library transla- 
tion by Professor Perrin, of which 
vols. iii, and iv. are now under re- 
view, is for the most part a bright, 
vigorous, and accurate rendering. Pro- 
fessor Perrin writes with freedom, and 
his flowing style is easily read, and, as 
a rule, easily understood. He is at 
pains to bring out the full force of the 
Greek, and few of the subtler shades of 
meaning escape his notice. That he 
has produced the ideal Plutarch can 
hardly be maintained, yet in many 
respects his work marks an advance 


upon other recent translations. The 
present volumes contain the Lives of 
Pericles and Fabius Maximus, Nicias 
and Crassus, Alcibiades and Coriolanus, 
and Lysander and Sulla. The passage 
in iii. 299-311, from the Life of Nicias, 
describing the Athenian retreat from 
Syracuse, shows Professor Perrin at his 
best. A few lines may be quoted: 

They waited therefore all that day and the 
following night, and then set out, for all the 
world as though they were quitting their native 
city and not an enemy’s country, with wailings 
and lamentations at their lack of the necessaries 
of life and their enforced abandonment of help- 
less friends and comrades. And yet they re- 
garded these present sorrows as lighter than 
those which they must expect to come. 
Compare with this A. H. Clough’s re- 
vision of Dryden’s translation in the 
same passage: 

They stayed both that day and another night, 
and then went along as if they were leaving 
their own, not an enemy's country, lamenting 
and bewailing for want of necessaries, and for 
their parting from friends and companions that 
were not able to help themselves; and, never- 
theless, judging the present evils lighter than 
those they expected to come. 


Professor Perrin uses eleven more Eng- 
lish words than Clough in these lines ; 
but he uses them to good effect, for 
they give him rhythm in place of 
Clough’s cramped style. And the com- 
plete separation of the final sentence is 
a great gain, being quite in harmony 
with the Greek, and at the same time 
making the English clear and precise. 

But Professor Perrin’s writing has 
this defect that, if not carefully handled, 
it soon leads to ambiguity. Take a 
sentence like the following from the 
Life of Sulla (iv. 339) : 

But he did not feel about this as Timotheus 
the son of Conon did, who, when his adversaries 
ascribed his successes to Fortune, and had him 
represente:| in a painting as lying asleep, while 
Fortune cast her net about the cities, was rudely 
angry with those who had done this, because, 
as he thought, they were robbing him of the 
ylory due to his exploits, and said to the people 
once, on returning from a campaign in which 
he was thought to have been successful : ‘ In 
this campaign, at least, men of Athens, Fortune 
has no share.’ 


It is difficult to read this sentence aloud 
without tripping somewhere ; certainly 
by the time we get to ‘said’ we have 
almost forgotten that Timotheus is the 
subject. The fact is that Plutarch, by 
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the judicious use of a series of parti- 
ciples, can keep up both the reader’s 
interest and the sense connection right 
to the end of his long sentences; but 
when, to suit our English idiom, we 
turn participles into finite verbs, it is 
not always possible to include so 
much in, as it were, a single breath. 
Generally Professor Perrin avoids these 
straggling sentences, but several have 
been allowed to remain; see, for in- 
stance, another in iv. 395, where the 
misprint of a comma for a full-stop 
before ‘ Diogenes’ makes the reading 
appear worse than it really is. 

On p. 155 of vol. iii. occurs the 
following passage : 

But the rest of them, ere they were cut off 
and surrounded in their own ‘urn, as the 
Romans had been by them, ¢urned and fied. 
Then Hannibal, seeing the ‘urn affairs had 
taken... 

The three ‘turn’s’ are not due to the 
Greek, which uses three different ex- 
pressions. Not a few similar instances 
of needless repetition are found else- 
where in these volumes—e.g. iii. 247, 
‘great ’ thrice repeated ; iv. 343, ‘ passed 
over,’ ‘passed the word.’ So ‘van- 
quished by his anguish’ (iii. 107) might 
well be changed to ‘ overcome’ ()rTao- 
@at). More important, perhaps, are a 
number of phrases which will strike 
many readers as being strange and 
ugly: ‘made against’ (for ‘advanced 
against,’ éywper mpos .. .); ‘ plucked 
up courage’ or ‘heart’; ‘to put 
upon’ (for ‘ deceive’); ‘capped the 
climax’ maou Tois not 
well stocked with courage’ (ovx« 
mepuxoTe mpos To Oappeiv, for which 
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‘naturally gifted’ would surely be 
better); to ‘preémpt’ affections by 
flattery (mpoxara AapBavew) ; ‘fetched 
him a blow’ (why not ‘struck’ ?); 
‘took after ’ the flying foe (for ‘ followed 
after,’ épémec@ar) ; ‘behooves’ for ‘ be- 
hoves’; ‘unqualifiedly.” Some of these 
may seem trivial points, but they are 
enough to spoil the enjoyment of a 
careful reader, and they do less than 
justice to Plutarch. They are the more 
regrettable in view of the usual high 
level of Professor Perrin’s translation. 

The text is based upon the critical 
editions of the Lives by Sintenis and 
Bekker, footnotes being inserted in 
places where these differ, or where Pro- 
fessor Perrin departs from both. The 
notes attached to the translation will 
be found useful, especially the cross- 
references to Plutarch, and the refer- 
ences to Thucydides and Livy. Ex- 
planations might have been added 
of ‘Pnyx,’ ‘hoplite,’ ‘ Periphoretus,’ 
‘ostrakon,’ ‘ palaestra,’ if such words 
are to appear in a translation. The 
phrase ta (iv. 60-—in refer- 
ence to Eleusis) should not be rendered 
‘he shows forth the sacred secrets’ 
(which suggests some mysterious teach- 
ing), but the sacred objects. A symboli- 
cal explanation of them was doubtless 
given, but the fepd were the holy things 
themselves. 

The following misprints occur: 
accents omitted from moAvypdppatos 
(iii. 76), (iii. 214), Kpaooos 
(iv. 420); ‘out-generaled,’ so spelt on 
iii. 299, but ‘ outgeneralled ’ on iv. 419. 


G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


ERNOUT’S FRAGMENTS AND SPECIMENS OF EARLY LATIN. 


Tuis handy collection of specimens of 
Early Latin, by the author of a small 
Morphologie historique du Latin (noticed 
two years ago in the C.R.), may best 
be described as a smaller imitation of 
Wordsworth’s Fragments and Specimens. 
The first part is taken from early in- 
scriptions, the second from early poetry 
(and Cato’s prose). The author tells 


us in the preface that his aim has been 
to provide a French manual like the 


German manual of Diehl (in the Lietz- 
mann’s Kleine Texte series, published 
at Bonn). This he has done very well. 
He knows his subject, and the texts are 
all brought up to date. One can read 
passages of Lucilius, Accius, Pacuvius, 
and the rest with a sense that one is 
reading what these authors actually 
wrote. 

A great deal has been done for the 
restoration of these fragments since 
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Wordsworth’s time. The patient labour 
of Onions gave us a sound text of 
Nonius, whose Compendivsa Doctrina 
has preserved the larger number of 
them. Onions put the finishing touch 
to our knowledge of the MSS. of 
Nonius—that touch without which an 
edition can never be more than a 
temporary makeshift. I mean what 
the Germans call ‘ Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte,’ the classification of the 
MSS. and the history of the tradition 
of the text. The material he collected 
was used by Ribbeck in vol. ii. (Comici) 
of the small Teubner (third) edition of 
the Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Frag- 
menta, so that this second volume has 
a far better text than the first. Both 
volumes contain excellent emendations 
by Bueche'er, that prince of emenders 
(when will there be another like him ?), 
but unfortunately Ribbeck has usually 
left them in the apparatus. The frag- 
ments of the Dramatists have also bene- 
fited from our improved knowledge of 
Early Latin metre and diction; and 
finally the genius of Leo has breathed 
life into these dry bones by his recon- 
struction of the plays to which they 
belong (in his Geschichte der roémischen 
Literatur, vol. i.; also chap. i. of vol. ii. 
published, after his death, in Hermes 
XLIX. 161-195). 

Now that the Republican Drama has 
ceased to be a mere quarry for stu- 
dents of the early language, University 
teachers may think of leading their 
pupils to these new pastures. If they 
do, they will find a sound text in this 
manual. But they would prefer, what 
I wish M. Ernout had given, more of 
the information which Leo has won for 
us: what kind of man the dramatist 
was; what is the subject of his play; 
how he has altered his Greek model; 
the occasion of the play’s production, 
and so forth. Ernout’s manual is too 
much in the style of Diehl’s. From 
France one expects something lighter 
and brighter, a genial book like Merry’s 
Fragments of Roman Poetry (would that 
its text were ‘sounder’!). 

Lucilius, too, has become a readable 
author. Here also Onions’s Nonius 
researches led the way to Marx’s great 
edition. Lucilius has been recalled to 
life by Marx, and is now as real to us 


as his imitator Horace. Ernout devotes 
between thirty and forty pages to the 
fragments. But again we feel the want 
of a preliminary sketch of the wealthy 
young Italian, Scipio’s cavalry-officer 
and friend, who took up the pen on 
Scipio’s return to Rome after the war, 
and plied it so vigorously in his old 
commander’s political feuds (C.R. XIX. 
271). It is a pity, too, that Professor 
Housman’s emendation has been over- 
looked in line 112 (p. 235), which still 
appears in the old form: 
scribemus ‘pacem,’ ‘ placide,’ ‘Ianum,’ ‘ari- 
dum,’ ‘acetum.’ 
Lucilius, who devotes this part of his 
Satire to Spelling Reform, is advo- 
cating the use of a for the long and 
for the short quantity alike (not aa for 
the long, a for the short, as Accius pro- 
posed). If his actual examples had 
been mere equivalents of placide and 
Ianum, Ernout’s oversight would not 
have mattered. But it is delightful to 
find the orthographer selecting the 
name of the heavy-weight champion : 
scribemus ‘ pacem,’ ‘ Pacidetanum,’ ‘aridum,’ 
‘acetum.’ 
That is a touch we do not willingly 
miss. 

The subject of Lucilius suggests a 
topic that is not strictly ‘ad rem.’— 
Professor Hendrickson’s interesting dis- 
covery (for it is surely a discovered 
truth) that the so-called spurious lines 
at the opening of Horace, Sat. I. x., 
belonged to the first edition of this 
Satire, and parried an attack on the 
Augustan poets. Valerius Cato, the 
founder of the New School (the ‘ Celtic 
revival’) of poetry, was in his later 
years engaged on an edition of Lucilius 
(he called it emendatio, a translation of 
5:0p9wors), and in his preface (or per- 
haps in his lectures, which were after- 
wards embodied in the preface) praised 
the Republican poet at the expense of 
the court writers. Horace seizes on 
the word emendatio as the handle for a 
retort : 

Lucili, quam sis mendosus, teste Catone 

defensore tuo, pervincam qui male factos 

emendare parat versus. 


We get a glimpse at the literary feuds 
of the time. Hendrickson’s paper, 
however (in Classical Philology, X1.249- 
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269), is not convincing in one detail. 
He argues that, because Horace speaks 
elsewhere of his school days and their 
trials, the person referred to in vv. 5-7 
must be Horace himself : 


qui multum puer et loris et funibus udis 
exoratus (scz/. est) ut esset opem qui ferre poetis 
antiquis posset contra fastidia nostra. 


He is thus compelled to make Cato 
the ‘grammaticorum equitum doctissi- 
mus. But although there were many 
Roman schoolboys who were whipped, 
there was only one ‘ grammaticus’ who 
was an ‘ eques,’ Orbilius himself. The 
pedagogue was probably ‘eo immitior 
quia toleraverat.’ 

Fifty pages are given to Ennius 
(twenty-seven of them to his epic, none 


to his prose). _Our students require no 
introduction to the Annals. Nothing 
could be better than Sellar’s. But 
what fine things there are in the 
Tragedies! Here is a passage that 
often comes into one’s mind at the 
present time (p. 189) : 


Ego cum genui, tum moriturum scivi et ei rei 
sustull ; 

practerea ad Troiam cum misi ob defendendam 
Graeciam, 

scibam me in mortiferum bellum, non in epulas 
mittere. 


Yes, these fragments are not unworthy 
of playing a part in University educa- 
tion, and we must thank M. Ernout for 
giving us so handy a manual. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


PAULUS SILENTIARIUS. 


ALESSANDRO VENIERO: Paolo Silenzt- 
arvio. Studio sulla letteratura bizan- 
tina del vi. sec. Ivol. 8vo. Pp. viii 
+368. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 
1g16. 5 lire. 


PAULUS SILENTIARIUS has not received 
the attention he deserved: he kept 
alive in a late period something of the 
spirit of the Greek epigram of the golden 
age, and wrote a poetical description of 
one of the great monuments of the 
world which can be neglected neither 
by the archaeologist nor the architect. 

The plan of the present volume is 
simple. A short life of the poet (we 
know little about him) is followed by a 
sketch of the general state of literature 
in the age of justinian, with especial 
reference to the epigrams it produced : 
then comes a translation of the 
epigrams of Paulus Silentiarius, and 
after them a commentary. The editor 
then turns to the Church of St. Sophia: 
he sketches its history, touches on 
such descriptions of it as are extant, 
comes to the one which is the work of 
the poet he is studying, and estimates 
its place in the history of Greek verse, 
and then gives a translation and com- 
mentary. Finally, the same proceeding 
is followed with the less-known poem 
on the Pythian baths. 


The feature of the book most open to 
criticism is the absence of the Greek 
text. Its addition would not have 
swollen the volume by fifty pages, and 
without it the reader is confronted with 
the necessity of hunting out the poems 
up and down the Greek Anthology, 
which is a large book, and one that is 
not always ready to hand. The omission 
makes the book just a trouble, instead of 
a pleasure, to use: and it is a pity, 
because it is a good book. 

In the short chapter on the life of 
Paulus, Signor Veniero might, perhaps, 
have discussed a little more fully the 
office of the silentiarti, and it could 
certainly have been wished that he had 
spoken at greater length of Agathias, 
who is the other interesting literary 
character of the time. Perhaps he 
destines a separate study for that re- 
markable, if not always edifying, writer. 
For his general sketch of the literary 
condition of Justinian’s Byzantium we 
have little but praise: he has know- 
ledge and, what is better, understand- 
ing. His attitude may be appreciated 
by the quotation of a single wise 
sentence—‘ Tale fu questa letteratura 
bizantina: non fredda ricostruzione di 
letterati chiusi nel loro studio, ma, come 
qualunque altra manifestazione letter- 
aria, effetto e genuino produtto dei 
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propri tempi.’ It is a sign of the half- 
educated (you may find traces of it in 
English and German scholarship alike) 
to use ‘ Byzantine’ as a term of depre- 
ciation: Signor Veniero knows better, 
and establishes his position by an 
embracing survey and keen insight. 

Of the actual translations of the 
epigrams, a foreigner must needs find it 
hard to judge. They seem, by the use 
of occasional uncommon words and by 
a rhythm which redeems them from 
straightforward prose, to make a not 
unsuccessful attempt to reproduce the 
general effect of the late epigram, 
which, however really poetry, has an 
almost deliberate touch of the artificial 
about it. The commentary naturally 
and properly depends largely on that of 
Jacobs, who is destined to be our 
master in the exegesis of the Anthology 
for many generations yet: Signor 
Veniero’s chief additions are his cita- 
tions from the Latin poets whom he be- 
lieves—especially in the love epigrams 
—to have served as constant models to 
our author. On this point it should be 
remarked that the passages adduced 
show very little verbal imitation : 
Paulus Silentiarius may have been 
steeped in their spirit, but many of his 


lines confidently claimed as ‘ imitations’ 
would have more safely been called 
reminiscences; the former description 
cannot be justified by the strict rules of 
evidence. 

The present reviewer is scarcely com- 
petent to judge of the treatment of the 
two descriptive poems; it is possible 
that the commentary might have con- 
tained more archaeological illustration. 
It must suffice here to say that Signor 
Veniero has made readable and interes- 
ting that part of our author’s work 
which is generally ‘ skipped’ by all but 
the professional archaeologist: to the 
ordinary reader they seem dull in con- 
trast with the epigrams; they contain, 
however, some good material which is 
too little known, though it can hardly 
be hoped that they will ever become 
popular. 

The edition as a whole was worth 
doing ; the addition of the Greek text 
suggested above would have doubled its 
value. It will have served a better 
purpose still if it encourages further 
special studies in the best Byzantine 
poets and of other periods in the history 
of Byzantine literature. 

S. GASELEE. 


THE ROMAN EQUITES IN THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. 


The Rise of the Equites in the Third 
Century of the Roman Empire. By 
C. W. Keyes. Pp. 54. Princeton 
University Press and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1915. 


THis is a dissertation presented for the 
degree of Doctor in the University of 
Princeton. It deals with the notable 
substitution of Equites for Senators in 
civil and military offices during the 
third century. Needless to say, the 
subject has been handled by many 
scholars. In the main, the evidence is 
drawn from inscriptions, many of which 
are difficult of interpretation. There 
was little room for novelty, but some 
for criticism. Mr. Keyes has done his 
critical work well, but a final decision 
on a number of points must await the 
discovery of fresh material. 


The process which is studied in this 
thesis may be described as that of 
‘mediatising’ the Roman Senate, leaving 
it with an outside husk of dignity while 
the kernel was being steadily eaten 
away. It began with the creation by 
Augustus of high offices to which 
Senators were not admissible. His 
distribution of duties between the two 
orders of Equites and Senators was 
open to alteration at the will of the 
monarch. In the first century there 
were at least three examples of Sena- 
torial provinces being temporarily sub- 
jected to equestrian governors. In the 
second and third centuries, the ‘legatus 
pro praetore’ in the imperial provinces 
was often replaced by an Eques, at first 
irregularly and in case of emergency, 
then by regularised imperial nomina- 
tion. Also Senators were excluded 
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from army commands in favour of 
Equites. These proceedings are care- 
fully studied by Mr. Keyes; but there 
is a third practice on which he does 
not touch, though it is covered by his 
title: that whereby Equites ousted 
Senators from important functions con- 
nected with the census. 

The dissertation suffers in respect of 
lucidity here and there from compres- 
sion, and, quite naturally, the author’s 
conclusions are not all unassailable. 
There is room in this notice for only a 
few criticisms. 

P. 4. A statement that ‘in provinces 
where there was only one legion. . . 
the procurator would usually take the 
governor’s place, when a substitute was 
necessary,’ is not very intelligible. If 
only one legion was quartered in a 
province, it would be commanded by a 
senatorial legatus in most cases down 
to the time of Gallienus, and he would 
be the natural substitute, unless the 
Emperor ordered otherwise. 

P. 5. In the inscription from C.J.L. 
XIV. 3902 C. Caesonius is printed 
instead of L. Caesonius. It is tenta- 
tively assigned to the reign of Severus 
Alexander, whereas the reference (in a 
portion not quoted) to ‘XX viri rei 
publicae curandae’ shows that it must 
be of date later than 238 a.p. The 
reading ‘pro legato’ in C.J.L. XIV. 
3900 is unsound. 

P. 7. References to passages of the 
Code of Justinian are given in which 
the Emperors describe an officer as 
‘ procurator meus vice praesidis,’ or in 
terms only slightly different. The writer 
takes these procurators to have been 
‘substitute governors,’ who owed their 
position to the death of a regularly 
appointed ‘ praeses’ or to some other 
chance. A reading of the passages will 
show that the conclusion is erroneous. 
Thus in IX. 47. 2 Caracalla lays down 
that ‘ procurator meus qui vice praesidis 
non fungatur’ may not impose the 
penalty of exile. Mr. Keyes, like some 
of his predecessors, has been misled as 
to the meaning of ‘ vice,’ which merely 
is ‘function,’ a sense often found in 
ordinary literature. And in the age of 
Caracalla ‘ praeses’ denoted governors 
in every kind of province. In Cod. 
IX. 20. 4 (not IV. 20. 4 as printed 


here) Gordian III. declares that a sen- 
tence passed by his procurator ‘si vicem 
praesidis non tueatur’ would be invalid. 
In Ulpian, Coll. XIV. 3. 2 ‘ procurator 
qui praesidis partibus fungatur’ exactly 
corresponds with ‘vice praesidis pro- 
curator’ in § 3. The word ‘partes’ in 
this connection is often rendered in 
Greek by yépn, as in the new volume 
(XIII.) of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 
1469: “Povotixvav@ Svacn- 
potato Siabeyouévo Ta pépn Tav 
Tatwv erapywv. The editors give reasons 
for supposing that, in spite of d:adeyo- 
péve, this man was actually Praefect of 
Egypt, not substitute, in which case (it 
may be added) the plural éwrdpywv would 
not be natural. 

P. 7. The ‘iuridicus Alexandriae vice 
praefecti Aegypti,’ though an Eques, 
cannot properly be described as a pro- 
curator. 

P. 12. A reference might have been 
given to C.J.L. II. 484 (Dessau Inscr. 
Lat. Sel. 1372), where a procurator of 
Moesia Inferior is concerned, who had 
‘ius gladii,’ and therefore must in all 
probability have been at least acting 
governor. 

P. 15. Tlie contrast between ‘ inde- 
pendent vicarii’ and ‘viri perfectissimi 
praesides’ is unreal, and ‘vir perfec- 
tissimus agens vices praesidis’ is only 
another name for the ‘ vir perfectissimus 
praeses.’ 

P. 27. The ‘otparomeddpyns 
S00 mentioned 
by Josephus, can hardly have been 
different from the ‘ orpatdpyns ar’ 
’AXeEavdpeias’ who appears in Philo, in 
Flacc. § 13 (see P. M. Meyer, Das 
Heerwesen der Ptolemder u. Romer in 
Agypten, p. 152). 

P. 29. An interesting passage in 
Tacitus, Ann. XIV. 37 is, I think, not 
rightly interpreted by Domaszewski, 
whom the author follows. During the 
revolt of Boudicca, Poenius Postumus, 
who was ‘praefectus castrorum sc- 
cundae legionis’:(no doubt at Isca 
Silurum), was ordered by Suetonius 
Paullinus to supply reinforcements from 
his camp. He did not carry out the 
order, and when he heard of the glorious 
deeds of the fourteenth and twentieth 
legions he committed suicide, partly 
because ‘pari gloria legionem suam 
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fraudaverat.’ These last words are 
quite incompatible with the supposition 
of Domaszewski, that the main force of 
the second legion was already with Sue- 
tonius, and that Poenius Postumus was 
left with a small detachment to defend 


the camp. It was unusual for a ‘ prae- 
fectus castrorum ’ to be in command of 
a legion at that date; but accident 
might easily have removed the ‘ legatus 
legionis’ and the ‘ tribunus laticlavius.’ 
J. S. RErp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


HELLENIC CIVILISATION. 


Hellenic Civilisation. Edited by G. W. 
BotsrorpD and E. G. SIHLER. One 
volume. Pp. xili.+719. Columbia 
University Press, 1915. 16s. net. 


Tuis volume is one of the first to appear 
in an elaborate series planned by Dr. 
J. T. Shotwell, Professor of History 
in Columbia University. The series 
is entitled ‘ Records of Civilisation— 
Sources of Studies,’ and is intended 
to supply ‘Documents in Translation, 
Commentaries and Interpretations, and 
Biographical Guides,’ for a wide range 
of subjects, extending from ‘ The 
Records of the Jews’ to ‘ The Social 
History of Modern England.’ The 
present volume is in the competent 
hands of Professor Botsford of Colum- 
bia, and Professor Sihler of New York, 
with contributions from various other 
pens. The Commentaries are not too 
long, and are not only scholarly, but 
judicious and clear. The Bibliography 
is admirably up to date. In regard to 
the Documents Translated there is in- 
evitably ground for much difference of 
opinion, and some divisions of the 
subject lend themselves to such treat- 
ment better than others. One of 


the best chapters is that on Economy 
and Society from 750-479 B.c., where 
the Poets have been well used, even 
down to Mr. Edmond’s latest con- 
jectures on Sappho. A good feature 
throughout the book, indeed, is the free 
use of poetry to illustrate life. 

In regard to Minoan Civilisation the 
Editors were naturally in a difficulty, 
and have refrained from solving it by 
printing interpretations of the Phaestos 
Disk. Thucydides’s Account of the 
Migration, and a good deal of Homer, 
are in point, and it was a bright idea to 
give the Rise of Civilisation in the Pro- 
metheus. More questionable is the 
prominence given to suggested survivals 
of ‘syssitia’ and the like by quotations 
from Aristotle and Strabo. The evi- 
dence at least is so slight that the 
characteristics of the Minoan Civilisa- 
tion, as we piece them together from 
Archeology, will surely be placed for 
the reader in a false perspective. 

The only serious lack in the volume 
is an index of the passages quoted. An 
index of subjects does not supply the 
omission. The only other defect, at 
least from the English point of view, is 
is the high price. 

RONALD M. Burrows. 


QUERIES 


I noTIcE in the last number of 
the C.R. a query about the ¢ribus to 
which Cicero belonged. It appears 
authoritatively in the well-known 
decree of the Senate found in the 
Amphiaraum at Oropos (given by 


Bruns, Fontes Iuris Romani; and Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge inscript. Graec., No. 334): 
Mdapxos Madpxou vids Kop- 
vnria Kixépwr. The tribus Cornelia was 
that to which Arpinum belonged (Liv. 
XXXVili. 36). Ls 
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OBITUARY 


ROBERT WHITELAW. 


ROBERT WHITELAW was born in 1843, 
and went up to Trinity, Cambridge, 
with an open scholarship in -1861; 
was Craven scholar in 1864, senior 
classic in 1865 (three years after Jebb), 
first Chancellor’s Medallist the same 
year, Fellow of his College in 1866. 
Then Dr. Temple carried him off to 
Rugby, and he married next year. In 
1870 he began to teach the ‘Twenty’ 
(the form below the Sixth), and con- 
tinued to do so till his retirement in 
1913. Ina letter of thanks fora present 
from his old pupils, he spoke of them 
as ‘my friends of the Twenty who 
march before me in a procession forty- 
four years long.’ When he retired in 
1913 he was in his full vigour. In his 
own modest words, ‘If I might begin 
again, I almost believe I could do now 
some useful work.’ He is best known 
by his Sophocles in English Verse, dedi- 
cated to Robert Browning in 1883. 
Jebb’s first edition of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus appeared that year. Whitelaw’s 
Notes on the Oedipus Rex were published 
in 1886, and carefully considered by 
Jebb. He reviewed Jebb’s second 
edition in this magazine (1888, p. 74), 
to which between 1888 and 1g02 he 
contributed a number of reviews and 
papers. In his translations his un- 
rhymed choruses after the model of 
Merope did not find so much favour as 
his exquisite blank verse, which reflected 
the ‘ flawless perfection ’ of the original. 
He was never ornate, and there are no 
purple patches, but there is a cwppoatvn 
and a dignity which are truly Greek in 
everything he wrote. He also trans- 
lated the Prometheus Bound : lines 88-g2 
well illustrate his style: 


Bright empyrean, and ye winged winds, 
Fountains of rivers, and the uncounted smile 
Of the ocean-waves, and Earth, mother of all, 
And the Sun’s orb all-seeing I invoke. 

See me tormented by the gods, a god! 


It is much to be hoped that, even if 
his privately printed versions of the 
Sixth Aeneid and Eclogues are not made 
public, there will be a volume of his 
compositions. He must have trans- 
lated much of In Memoriam into ele- 
giacs; and his versions of ‘ When in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes’ 
Burns’ ‘ Lines to a Field Mouse’ or 
Blanco White’s sonnet deserve to be 
known. His teaching led him to com- 
pose more in Latin than in Greek, but 
his real interest lay in Greek Drama 
and Greek Syntax. The Sixth in 
‘Tutor’ found him a magnificent teacher 
of grammar. His Greek Testament 
lessons were wonderful; we had to 
copy out our rough notes and he revised 
them. For a specimen of his teaching 
one may refer to the fourth volume of 
this magazine. He was a great teacher 
and a man of lofty character. Formid- 
able at times, but always just, he got 
the best work out of his form of which 
they were capable; and his boarding- 
house, with the efficient help of his 
wife, he made a happy and harmonious 
family, in which he cared for the back- 
ward and wayward as much as for the 
promising and docile. His combination 
of accurate scholarship, poetic taste, 
and wide knowledge of literature and 
history, made him one of the most suc- 
cessful schoolmasters of the nineteenth 
century. Rugby may well be grateful 
for such a man’s life-work, which will 
not easily be forgotten. 


G. C. RICHARDS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE HEAD OF JOHN BAPTIST.’ 


I SHOULD like to thank Dr. James for his kind 
—if perhaps not too kindly—correction of my 
inaccuracies. ‘Apocryphal Scriptures’ and 
‘late Byzantine legends’ are to me new seas 
into which I am but just plunging, so I am 
doubly grateful to be set right at the outset. 
The details in which he is good enough to 
correct me nowise invalidate, or even affect, my 
argument. But I remember well my own 
foolish exasperation when eminent literary 
scholars made slipshod references to Greek 
vases, so | offer him sympathy as well as con- 
trition. Some Russian scholars must, I am 
sure, have suffered the like anguish from the 
misprints in the Russian transliterations. As 
to my main contention —that the Gospel narra- 
tive pre-supposes a daimon-myth and ritual, as 
well as a kernel of historic fact—I abide by it 
unmoved. I am well aware that it zs not, and 
perhaps never will be, logically proved, but it 
seems to me to correlate a quite pleasing 
number of facts. Several sympathetic letters 
from scholars have reached me; one of them, 
from the Abbé Loisy, has given me special 
pleasure ; he finds my hypothesis ‘trés vrai- 
semblable.’ I propose, therefore, to continue 
unabashed my ‘ crude and inconsequent specu- 
lations.’ 

As to the general desirability of Comparative 
Mythology as a subject for students, | would 
leave that question in hands more judicious 
than my own. I amno educationalist. Tome 
the keenest joys of science—as of sport—are 
always perilous, and I hope to die commending 
these perilous joys to a generation better 
equipped, and I trust more valorous, than my 
own. 

JANE E. HARRISON. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Sirs,—‘ Very outspoken criticism’ may no 
doubt at times be desirable, but I cannot see 
that the errors of fact or faults of method which 
the Proyost of King’s has pointed out in Miss 
Harrison’s article on ‘The Head of John the 
Baptist’ are sufficient to justify the tone of his 
condemnation. 

Miss Harrison, let us admit, does make mis- 
takes. She is apt to have her mind so much 
concentrated on her main point that she is often 
inaccurate in language about side-issues. In 
this particular article there are several such 
errors, all duly collected by the Provost. She 
says, ‘an early apocryphal scripture,’ instead 
of saying ‘a Byzantine MS. of an apocryphal 
scriptural legend, probably early.’ She says 
the story of the beheading ‘is immediately 
followed by’ another incident, without men- 
tioning (what is of no importance for the argu- 
ment), that it is only so followed in the book 
she is quoting, not in the MS. from which 


the beheading-story is taken. She says this 
incident occurs ‘at the time of the Tempta- 
tion,’ when really it is not quite clear, nor does 
it matter in the least, when it occurred. For 
all these errors let her repent and mend her 
ways. 

Then come two passages of Greek, where the 
Provost differs from her. But here, I must 
confess, her interpretation seems to me to be 
probably right, and certainly defensible. 

épxnotpisos I should translate 
‘gave his head to be borne in triumph by a 
dancing woman.’ And I should precisely agree 
with Miss Harrison that ‘a triumphal dance 
with the head seems almost implied.’ Observe 
the ‘almost.’ The Provost wants it to mean 
‘was exposed in triumph’ by a woman who, by 
profession, happened to be, in other circum- 
stances, a dancer. Quite possible; though 
unlikely in point of language. And surely un- 
necessary in view of the passage quoted by the 
Provost himself from the ‘Life of John the 
Baptist” in Graffin and Wau’s Patrologie 
Vrientale, where the damsel definitely does 
dance with the head at a banquet. 

2. emdinoa . . . Kepadyy adrod 
mivakos eis opxnopa Kopaciov rod 
‘Hpodov. I should naturally translate: ‘I 
caused his head to be given on a charger for 
the dancing of a girl before Herod.’ And so 
Miss Harrison. The Provost prefers: ‘a/ the 
dancing of a wench before Herod.’ Both are 
possible; but considering that, according to the 
passage in Graffin and Wau, the girl did dance 
with the head, I see no objection to the first 
interpretation. The Provost argues that it 
would be awkward to dance ‘ with the head on 
a dish all the time.’ But no one says that the 
dancer kept the head onadish. It was given 
to her on a dish, and, I presume, she handled it 
as best pleased her. 

Next comes an argument of Miss Harrison’s 
which I think the Provost misunderstands, and, 
indeed, this misunderstanding seems to lie at 
the root of his whole criticism. He evidently 
thinks that Miss Harrison has said something 
both paradoxical and offensive, something which 
justified him in using every art of polemic to 
destroy so noxious a view. I believe he imagines 
—though I hesitate to ascribe such a view to 
him, and offer him sincere apologies if I am 
wrong—that Miss Harrison means that John 
the Baptist was a Year-daemon and not a his- 
torical person ; or, even more strangely, that, to 
quote his own words: ‘There were lovc- 
passages between Herodias’ daughter and St. 
John (on her side only) and that when she was 
repulsed the motive spretae iniuria formae came 
into play, and she demanded John’s head out of 
spite. 

It had never occurred to me that any student 
of mythology would so interpret Miss Harrison’s 
argument. I understand her to mean that the 
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historical story of the death of John the Baptist 


became in legend involved with a number of 


those motives which are commonly found in the 
Year-daemon myths. For example, in medieval 
Byzantine texts we find that the dancing-girl 
dances with St. John’s head; that St. John has 
a miraculous infancy, and is fed with honey in a 
cave ; we find, in general tradition, that St. 
John’s Day is Midsummer-day—the regular 
festival of the Sun-daemon; and that the 
Russian Vertep plays and the Yarilo myth pro- 
vide some very striking parallels to the ritual 
stories about certain heads of decapitated Year- 
or Vegetation-daemons in Greek mythology. 

I do not know the medieval legends about 
John the Baptist well enough to know if Miss 
Harrison's passing allusions to them are right 
or wrong : for example, her suggestion that in 
some of them he was made into a sort of Adonis- 
figure. If she is wrong, let the Provost correct 
her. But her main argument seems to me in 
the first place to be an interesting and very 
probable suggestion, though not capable of com- 
plete proof or disproof; and, in the second 
place, to be entirely undeserving of such a fierce 
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attack. Indeed, I can hardly imagine a more 
inoffensive thesis. Miss Harrison never sug- 
gests that the Gospel story itself is derived from 
the Year-myth—though | do not for a moment 
mean to imply that a scholar should be debarred 
from making such a suggestion, if the argument 
seemed to him to lead that way. She only once 
suggests that it may have been affected by the 
Year-myth — namely, that John’s death may 
have been put on Herod’s birthday for a mytho- 
logical reason, because in these stories the King 
is apt to die on the birthday of the enemy King. 
The Provost ends by a denunciation of Com- 
p?rative Mythologists. If we mythologists are 
to blame for the excessive hostility which we seem 
to arouse, I venture to suggest that it is chiefly 
not for the reasons alleged by the Provost, but 
for a quite different one. It may be true that, 
like other groups of inquirers, we sometimes 
fall into a sort of shorthand language which is 
perfectly intelligible to other mythologists, but 
is apt to be misinterpreted by outsiders. If that 
is so, it looks as if we and our readers both 
ought to be more careful. ae 
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